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ong-time Vermont Life contributor Noel Perrin, 
nationally known for his writings about rural living, 
recalled not long ago how his Thetford neighbor Floyd 
Dexter felt about autumn. Dexter, a native Vermonter and 
a farmer, was asked by an over-eager television reporter 
what he thought of Yermont/s fali foliage. DidiTt he just love all the 
colorful leaves? 

"Makes me think of winter," Dexter responded. "My favorite 
time is blossom time." 

I would bet a lot of Vermonters agree. There's something about 
spring in Vermont — even the early, muddy days — that is as bright 
and invigorating as a room fuli of first-graders. To have hillsides, 
meadows and gardens fuli of sunlight and bursting with buds after a 
long winter is a reaffirmation of life itself. 

In this issue, we've included articles on subjects as vigorous as the 
season, ones that exemplify Vermont's forward-looking naturę as 
well as its ties to the past. Spring blossoms play a major part in our 
profile of Dr. William Ballard, whose passion is nurturing wild 
orchids. In this season of new life and new ideas, writer Allen 
Gilbert examines an emerging phenomenon: jobs that might not 
exist here without advances in telecommunications and computers. 
But we haven't forgotten tradition. We visit Lyndon, a vital town 
with a rich past. Our new Artisans department focuses on Vermont 
craftsmanship, and we'll introduce you to Brattleboro farmers Jay 
and Janet Bailey, who greet each new growing season the old- 
fashioned way, but with a very contemporary philosophy. Writer 
Andrew Nemethy describes his attempts at the traditional, but not 
so simple art of sugaring. And our scenie portfolio celebrates the 
transition from muddy brown to vivid green that has transformed 
Yermont's hills every spring sińce time immemorial. 

And on that notę, we here at Vermont Life wish all of you, our 
readers, a happy spring. ^ . 

'pfcc 
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LETTERS 


Bill Koch League 
To the editor: 

Bravo for your wonderful article on 
cross-country skiing and the Bill Koch 
Youth Ski League in your Winter is- 
sue. ... As a Vermont native and life- 
long cross-country skier, I believe that 
cross-country and Vermont were madę 
for each other. It is a sport that can be, 
and is, available to any youngster who 
wants to try it thanks to programs hkc 
the USSA's BKSL. I can't imagine a 
better way to stay fit for a lifetime and 
enjoy our wonderful forests, pastures 
and mountains than x-c skiing. 

Kudos to the people who help make 
this program happen around the State, 
and to Vermont Life for your outstand- 
ing article portraying youth skiing as 
fun, exciting and a marvelous way to 
enjoy winter. 

Peter Graves 

U.S. Ski Association 

Putney 

Displeased 
To the editor: 

Now you've gone and done it! Put 
in advertisements. I have read your 
magazines — they are beautiful — for 
years. Sorry you had to put in ads. 
Mrs. Fred Wheeler 
Auburn, Massachusetts 

To the editor: 

I suffer mixed emotions on the an- 
nouncement of advertising to be in- 
cluded in Vermont Life ... I became 
addicted to Vermont Life when my 
children presented a subscription as a 
Christmas gift a decade ago. It will be 
interesting to see what ads do to my 
periods of escape to bcauty . . . at this 
point, I think, I am sad ... I shall keep 
you posted. 

Norma R. Ames 
East Aurora, New York 

To the editor: 

I suppose you had to start using ads 
in order to survive, but it is disappoint- 
ing. It used to be a relief from stress to 
look through the pages of beautiful 
picturcs and read the upbeat articles. 

Now I am challcnged the minutę I 
opcn to the first page — "Buy this! Buy 
this! Buy this!" It isn't restful. 

Edith LaFrancis 
Agawam, Massachusetts 
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Your First Sampler Free 


D iscover CHAPTERS-the 
new mail-order bookstore 
that Vermonters are all talking 
about. 


As a Vermont Life reader, you 
are invited to receive our 
beautiful new Spring 
Sampler free-along with a 
$5.00 credit toward your 
first book order. 


Just pick up the phone and cali us here in Vermont to receive 
your FREE copy of CHAPTERS Spring Sampler. Please mention 
Yermont Life to receive your $5.00 Bonus Credit. 


Toll-Free: 1-800-374-0333 


Filled with fresh reading 
and new ideas to make 
spring morę rewarding, 
CHAPTERS offers the best 
books on gardening, 
creative cookery, 
country skills, exploring 
nature-as well as an 
outstanding selection of titles for 
inquisitive young readers. 
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TAKE YOUR FAMILY BACK TO SUMMER THE WAY IT USED TO BE 


In this fast-lane, 
franłic, futurę 
shocked world 
It s nlce to know 
some things 
never change. 
Summertime 
and 

Basin Harbor. 


Basin Harbor Club. 700 acres on a 
secluded cove on Lakę Champlain, 
Privote country cottoges, two moin 
guest houses, and our own airfield. 
Golf , tennis and woter sports, and 


YERMONTS 


▲ 


o doiły children's program. Our 
seoson is May through October. For 
reservotions, or morę Information 
pleose coli 1-800-622-4000 (Within 
Vermont, coli (802) 475-2311). 


BASIN HARBOR CLUB 

on Lakę Champlain • Box VL, Vergennes, VT 05491 

Owned and run by the Beach famlly sińce 1886. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


AVisually Stunning 
Armchair Joumey! 

New England as seen from one 
of the most exhilarating vantage 
points possible—from above! 

This stunning video is set to an 
original stereo musie sound- 
track, interspersed with brief 
narrative passages from people 
who were inspired by the beauty 
and power of this region— 

Thoreau, Frost and Emerson. 

Order your one hourVHS 
video today by calling 
1-800-633-1999 or visiting 
your local video storę. 

Only *1095 plus S 3-50 shipping & handling. 


Ambrose 

Yideo 
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To the editor: 

I was extremely disappointed to see 
commercial advertisements in the 
Winter issue. I have enjoyed Vermont 
Life for many years and have praised 
the high standards that you have 
maintained, in spite of the economic 
pressures that you clearly faced. Ver- 
mont Life , like the State it represents 
to those of us whose most regular "vis- 
its" are ąuarterly through your publi- 
cation, has been clean, fresh, and pure. 
It has been uneąualled in sheer reading 
pleasure, and is the periodical that I 
most look forward to finding in my 
mailbox. 

Raise the rates, Tli gladly pay, but 
don't allow economic pressure to alter 
the image of Vermont that you have 
so effectively shared with your read- 
ers. Please reconsider this decision. 
Thanks. 

Ed Ferns 

St. Michaels, Maryland 

We’ve hadboth positive and negative com- 
ments on our move to advertising. It’s 
worth noting that at least two state-owned 
magazines in other States are launching 
advertising sections. A third State maga- 
zine elsewhere has folded for lack of State 
funds. We wanted to avoid that possibility 
for Vermont Life, and believe that adver- 
tising will ultimately be seen as a plus by 
our readers because it offers morę Infor¬ 
mation about Vermont products, enter- 
tainment, restaurants and lodging. We’re 
determined to keep VL a uniąuely beau- 
tiful, fascinating magazine about a 
uniąuely beautiful, fascinating State. 
Thanks for your comments. — editor 


Pleased 
To the editor: 

Tm a native Californian with ances- 
tral ties to Ethan Allen — so I have a 
special place in my heart for Vermont. 

My Vermont Life — Winter — just 
arrived and I am reading it slowly and 
thoroughly. Each article, photograph 
and advertisement is done with skill 
and care. Thank you for your delight- 
ful magazine. I only wish it came morę 
often. 

Annę Knight Sutherland 
Palm Springs, California 


Raił Facts 
To the editor: 

Obviously, Terry Pindell ["Starlight 
on the Rails," VL, Winter 1991] did not 
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excel in mathematics or arithmetic! 

Page 71: "Of the 78 passengers 
aboard, 34 were incinerated and an- 
other 49 seriously burned or maimed." 
34 -I- 49 = 83. Does this mean that 
no passengers were uninjured? 

Dick Owen 
Agoura, California 

The error was not Mr. PindelTs, but the 
editors’. We neglected to State that in ad- 
dition to 78 passengers there were 11 crew 
members aboard, bńnging the total num- 
ber of people riding the train to nearly 90. 
Crew members were among the dead and 
injured. — editor 


Civil War Monuments 
To the editor: 

Your Autumn issue contains a great 
feature story, 'The Blue and the Gray 
in Vermont" by Howard Coffin, which 
should be read by every Vermonter. 
Concerning Civil War monuments, 
we submit the following: in the center 
of the village of Derby Center on a 
knoll overlooking the yillage and Hin- 
man Pond stands a monument erected 
in memory of 53 servicemen who gave 
their lives for the Union cause. 

Dedication of this granite structure 
took place on Wednesday, Oct. 31, 
1866. . . . Materiał for the monument 
came from a ąuarry on the Campbell 
Farm in town and was constructed un- 
der the supervision of Daniel Chand- 
ler, a local ąuarryman . . . 

As far as can be determined, Derby 
erected the first memoriał in Vermont 
to commemorate the Civil War. 

Thank you for your time and the 
"new look" in Vermont Life. 

Chet Carpenter 
Derby Historical Society 

Mr. Carpenter's letter came to us on Derby 
Historical Society stationery bearing a 
drawing of the monument, an indication 
of the marker’s importance to the town, 
125 years after its dedication. — editor 


Rockwell Error 
To the editor: 

"The Inns of Arlington" [Autumn 
1991] errs grievously in locating the 
Norman Rockwell Museum at the Ar¬ 
lington Gallery. 

The Norman Rockwell Museum of 
Vermont was established in 1976 with 
Norman RockwelPs knowledge and 
(continued on page 21) 


RAIŁ TRAVEL CENTER TOURS 

Historie & Scenie Tours 
By Train Worldwide 

AskAboutOur 

New England Coast & Mountains Tour 
Grand Fali Tour 


Complete Details in the FREE 
^ “RaiłTravelPress” 


RAIŁ TRAVEL CENTER 


Details or to Book 

RAIŁ TRAVEL CENTER 



9 Congress Street. St. Albans, VT 05478 
(802) 527-1788 

(800) 458-5394 Toll Free USA/Canada 



C ATCH THE SPIRIT with Mad Rivers 28 pg color 
catalog From everyday recreation to wilderness 
trippmg. there are 23 models renowned for performance 
design, choice of materials and quality craftsmanship 
Fuli selection of canoesport equipment Free 

Mad River Canoe CO 

PO. BOX 610 WAITSFIELD, VT 05673 (802)496-3127 
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The Yermont Teddy Bear 


Save 20 to 70% everyday with factory direct prices in 
these manufacturer owned and operated Stores 


YAN HEUSEN* 


ONEIDAs 4 t c J°re 


THE LOOK THAT NEVER WEARS OUT 


. °l ,r The 

Nermont 

»TeddvBear 

V Company Factory storę and 


tours 


2031 Shelburne Road, Route 7, Shelbume, VT 05482 
One mile north of Shelbume Musuem • Cafe on Premises 
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Green Mountain 




Bagging State House geraniums itt Plainfield. 


Recycling Geraniums 


A t the end of each 
summer, the State 
Buildings Division 
digs up the 600 or so gera¬ 
niums that linę the walk to 
the Vermont State House in 
Montpelier and replaces 
them with chrysanthe- 
mums for the fali. Usually, 
that's it for the geraniums, 
but not last year. 

Melinda Vieux, who lives 
in the nearby town of Plain¬ 
field, decided to save them. 
She spoke with State offi- 
cials, and then she and 
friends madę dozens of trips 
to the State House to bring 
the plants back to Plain¬ 
field, where they carefully 
bagged each with its root- 
ball. Then Vieux advertised 
in a local newspaper, and 
soon Plainfield residents 
were stopping by to pick up 
geraniums. Eventually she 


found homes for morę than 
400 plants. Most are in 
Plainfield, but publicity 
about the plan brought re- 
ąuests from elsewhere, and 
State House geraniums 
ended up in offices, nursing 
homes and day care centers 
around the State. Vieux has 
nearly 200 in her cellar. 

In May, she plans to con- 
tact everyone who took 
over care and feeding of a 
geranium and have the 
plants delivered to the State 
House lawn. State officials 
say they will order new ge¬ 
raniums for the main State 
House beds, just in case, but 
that the recycled plants will 
be a great help in filling out 
other beds. 

If the plan works, it will 
add yet another tale to the 
large stock of stories about 
Yermont frugality. 


Looking for 
'Aunt Sally' 

H istory notes that in 
1807 Robert Fulton 
introduced the first 
commercially successful 
steamboat to ply American 
waters, but little credit goes 
to Samuel Morey, a con- 
temporary from whom Ful¬ 
ton gained key ideas. 

Morey [VL, Summer 
1949], who lived along the 
Connecticut River in both 
Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire, invented a steam- 
powered vessel in the early 
1790s, and showed details 
of a later boat to Fulton's 
associates. When Fulton got 
the patent for a steamboat 
using the side paddle 
wheels Morey had devel- 
oped first, the legend goes, 
Morey sank his boat, Aunt 
Sally, in the waters of Lakę 
Morey in the town of Fair- 
lee. The tale has never been 
yerified or disproven. 

Enter Frank Harris, a col¬ 
lege policeman from Plym¬ 
outh, New Hampshire, who 
was scuba diving in Lakę 
Morey last fali when he 
came upon what appeared 
to be a very old wooden 
boat, resting on the bottom 


in murky water 25 feet 
down. The deteriorated hull 
with hand-forged iron hard¬ 
ware was morę than 20 feet 
long, about eight feet wide. 
Soon the ąuestion became: 
had Harris found Aunt 
Sallyl 

Preliminary investiga- 
tions by Harris, dive in- 
structor Randy Miller of 
Corinth and archaeologists 
from the State and the Lakę 
Champlain Maritime Mu- 
seum cast doubt on the 
steamboat theory, and 
raised the possibility that 
the vessel may have been a 
working boat such as a 
barge. 

"Whatever it turns out to 
be," says Miller. "It's a real 
nice piece of history down 
there, sitting in the mud." 

Miller and Harris are 
seeking a grant from Ver- 
mont's Historie Preserva- 
tion Division to thoroughly 
document the wreck in 
dives later this year. His- 
torians hope the dives will 
shed new light on the re- 
markable Morey, who is 
also credited with invent- 
ing, in his Orford, New 
Hampshire, shop, the first 
carburetor and one of the 
first internal combustion 
engines. 



Early 19th century steamboat powered by a Morey etigine. 
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F ifteen-year-old Kevin 
Miller was helping a 
custodian repair a 
classroom floor in the Ran- 
dolph Village School last 
summer when he spotted 
something underneath the 
old floorboards. That some¬ 
thing turned out to be an 
empty Hassan Cork Tip 
Cigarettes box from 1912 
with an aged but pristine 
baseball card tucked into 
the back. 

The school was built in 
1912, so the cigarette box 
probably had been left un- 
der the flooring during its 
construction. The card, 
originally included with the 
cigarettes as a promotion, 


pictured Chicago Cubs 
fohnny Evers and Jimmy 
Archer. It was in perfect 
condition. 

Evers was part of the fa- 
mous double-play trio 
"Tinker to Evers to 
Chance," and baseball card 
experts say the card is 
worth at least $250. The 
f- cigarette box and the tax 
| stamp on it are probably 
^ worth something, too. 
| Eventually, the Randolph 
? School Board decided it all 
t. belongs to the finder, Kevin 
3 Miller. For now, the base- 
£ bali card won't be going far. 
| 'Tm going to hołd onto it 
“ and have it framed," says 
Double play: Kevin Miller at Ratidolph's Village School Miller. 
with his finds, the 1912 cigarette box and baseball card. 


Baseball Bonanza in Randolph 



Writer Named to Civil War 
Battlefield Commission 

H oward J. Coffin, 
whose most re- 
cent VL article 
"The Blue and the Gray in 
Vermont ,/ [Autumn 1991] 
traced some of Vermont's 
ties to the Civil War, has 
been named to a national 
commission formed to 
preserve Civil War battle- 
fields. 

The appointment is an- 
other step in a struggle 
Coffin began when he saw 
development encroaching 
on the battlefields, includ- 
ing Cedar Creek, Virginia, 
where Vermont soldiers played a major role. Along 
the way, he has been instrumental in gaining a reso- 
lution by the Vermont legislature calling for battlc- 
ficld protection and a congressional study of 
battlefields in Virginia's Shcnandoah Valley. 

"I've seen so many battlefields in the past 25 years 
that have been damaged by development that I've lik- 
ened it to watching old friends die," says Coffin, a 
former journalist who now works for U.S. Senator 
James M. Jeffords, R-Vt. "I finally decided that I would 
try to do something about it." 

He will be in good company on the Interior De¬ 
partment^ new National Civil War Sites Advisory 
Commission. Among the mcmbers are Kcn Burns, 
whose PBS television series The Civil War enthralled 
the nation, and James McPherson, whose book The 
Battle Cry of Freedom is considered one of the best 
single-volume historics of the Civil War. 



Hozuard /. Coffin 


Another Yermont Best Seller 


S abra Field's evocative 
woodcut prints of the 
Vermont landscape 
have madę her the state's 
most popular contemporary 
artist. However, her most 
popular print ever is not a 
woodcut but the 29-cent 
postage stamp that honors 
Vermont's bicentennial as a 
State. 

The stamp depicts a 
freshly mown hay field and 
a red barn in the shadow of 


"They are becoming very 
difficult to get," said Sarah 
Rice, director of marketing 
in Vermont for the Postał 
Service. "Pm going to hoard 
a few of them myself." 

Rice said some Vermont 
enthusiasts were mounting 
and framing the stamps for 
wali decorations, but most 
were used for mailing let- 
ters and packages. 

There have been other 
stamps with Yermont de- 



the Green Mountains. The 
U.S. Postał Service issued it 
in Bennington on March 5, 
1991, and printed 10 mil- 
lion. By the timc you read 
this, they will probably be 
sold out. 


signs and motifs, but 
there's no ąuestion, Rice 
said, that the Field stamp is 
not only a best seller, but 
the most popular Vermont 
postage stamp ever pro- 
duced. 
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ORDER EARLY, QUANTITIES ARE LIMITED! 


Bicentennial Postage Stamp Poster 
by Sabra Field 


This beautiful poster is a large-scale reproduction of the com- 
nemorative US Postage stamp designed by artist Sabra Field for 
he 200th anniversary of Vermont statehood. Printed on heavy, 
10-pound cover stock, it will add color and history to any room. 

Jnframed, 19x31, $JS^5, BSP450 $12.75 

ORDER BY PHONE 

1802 - 828-3241 

or use the hondy order form opposite page 69 


Keeping Mapie 
Syrup Pure 

T hose blue cans with the sugar- 
ing scene on them aren't labeled 
'Turę Vermont Mapie Syrup" 
for nothing. And the State Agriculture 
Department wants it to stay that way 
despite a new federal law that allows 
the unthinkable: sale nationally of 
products labeled as mapie syrup that 
include salt and other additives that 
yermonFs standards now prohibit. 

The law is designed to guarantee 
uniformity, but to Vermont, which be- 
gan regulating flavor, color and sugar 
content of syrup by law in the 1920s, 
it means that lesser forms of syrup can 
legally be called mapie. Vermont's 
standards allow no salt and no Chem¬ 
ical preservatives. State officials are 
seeking a two-year exemption from 
the weakened standards and will pe- 
tition the federal government for some 
solution to the labeling ąuestion. 

"Mapie syrup produced to Vermont 
standards necessarily tastes better 
than syrup which only meets federal 
standards," said Vermont Agriculture 
Commissioner George Dunsmore. 
"Moreover, consumers of Vermont 
mapie syrup have grown to expect that 
the product will be additive free." 

Vermont produced morę than 
400,000 gallons of mapie syrup in 
1991. 


Computer County 

I n researching our story on the im- 
pact of telecommunications (page 
28), writer Allen Gilbert discovered 
that Chittenden County has distin- 
guished credentials when it comes to 
computers. According to a study done 
by New England Telephone in 1988, 
35 percent of the households in the 
county — Vermont's most populous 
and the home of its largest city, Bur¬ 
lington — had personal computers, 
compared to a national average of 19 
percent. (Even three years later, the na¬ 
tional average was only 29 percent.) 
The study also found 15 percent of 
households with computers had mo- 
dems — the hardware that allows 
communication with other computers 
over telephone lines and access to in- 
formation from around the world. 
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Grave Site Found 
At Mount Independence 


Q: 

portant 


uietly and carefully, archaeo- 
Jlogical excavations at Mount 
Independence, a nationally im- 
portarit Revolutionary War site in Or¬ 
well [VL, Summer 1990], continue. But 
digging stopped suddenly last year 
when researchers came across a hu- 
man skuli. 

About 1,000 soldiers died at Mount 
Independence in the winter of 1776-77 
and researchers have long assumed 
that many of them are buried on the 
Mount as well. A mapping program 
may pinpoint grave locations, but no 
one was prepared for the moment 
when archaeologists turned up human 
remains last summer. 

It was impossible to tell whether the 
opened grave belonged to a Native 
American or a colonial soldier. Experts 
from the State Division of Historie 
Preservation called in Abenakis, who 
thought the site was probably a Native 
American burial. 

By common consent, the skuli and 
other remains were covered back up. 

'The feeling in both our culture and 
Native American culture is that bur- 
ials are sacred and should be left un- 
disturbed," said Historie Preserva- 
tion's John Dumville. 


Sold Out! 


F or the second consecutive year, 
demand for Vermont Life’s Wall 
Calendar exceeded supply. The 
calls and order forms kept arriving at 
our offices well into January, but the 
calendars were long gone. Weil be surę 
to print morę next year, but VL cus- 
tomers should mark their calendars 
now to remind thcmselves next au- 
tumn: Order early! 


Fair Winds 

I f readers notę something familiar 
about the photo of Fair Winds Farm 
on pages 42-43, that's because the 
same farm, in its winter guise, was the 
wrap-around cover of the Winter 1990 
issue of Vermont Life. Both pictures 
were taken by Vernon photographer 
and farmer Paul Miller. c jQk 


Pompanoosuc Mills 



Original Designs in Solid Hardwoods 
Showrooms: 

Hanover, Nashua, and Concord, NH; East Thetford and Burlington, VT 
Cambridge, MA; West Hartford and Westport, CT 
For free color catalog & mail order information cali 800-841-6671 
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You can build the most beautiful 
Post & Beam home in America. 


What kind of new home do you see yourself 

in? Traditional or contemporary; large or 
smali; a rambling family place, secluded 
vacation getaway or cozy retirement retreat? 

Timberpegs exclusive Post & Beam 
design system lets you create the perfect home. 
Warm. Roomy. Beautiful to look at. Superbly 
designed and crafted. 

And with the help of your local 
Timberpeg representative, its as easy as can be. 

Here's how to begin. 

For all the plans, 
ideas and advice you 


need to get started, 
just write or cali for 
our $15 design 
portfolio (VISA® and 
MasterCard® 
accepted). We ll take 
care of the rest. 

Dealer incjuires iiwited. 








< in-jnr in 


TIMBERPEG 

The Artisans of Post &. Beam. 

Timberpeg East, Inc. Box 1500 VL, Claremont, NH 03743 (603) 542-7762 
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Green Mountain 



By Elaine Keen Harrington 
Photographed by Len Mastri 


The Crafts oj 
Tinę Street 

T he Pine Street Ren- 
aissance — an influx 
of artists, fledgling 
specialty food man- 
ufacturers, and self-employed 
craftspeople — began a decade 
ago among the old warehouses 
on the south end of Burlington, 
a few blocks from Lakę Cham- 
plain. Many of those first entre- 
preneurs are gone, but the 
inherent advantages of the area, 
such as cheap space and access 
to suppliers, still attract new ar- 
tisans. The Pine Street Arts and 
Business Association includes 
almost 30 artists and craftspeo¬ 
ple packed into just a few blocks 
— a dense collection of any- 
thing, by Vermont standards. 

The creative output — from 
handwoven scarves to hand- 
painted outdoor signs — is as- 
tounding. Even to the casual 
visitor here in what some cali 
Vermont's answer to Soho, the 
complementary New England 
themes of neighborliness and 
self-reliance are unmistakable. 
The lofts, workshops, and base- 
ments of Pine Street are alive 
with color, form, and move- 
ment — and a week of visits can 
only hint at the treasures to be 
found therein. Here are a few of 
the options. 



CONANT CUSTOM BRASS 

Steve ConanTs lifework began in a 
basement. His father had a great work- 
shop, "an environment where you 
could make or fix anything," he says. 
While studying to be a medical illus- 
trator, Conant built the beautiful 
brass-and-wood interior of Burling¬ 
ton^ Deja Vu Cafe. Three dimensions 
began to seem better than two, and 
Conant, after visiting a brass restora- 
tion expert and working in Connecti¬ 
cut, opened Conant Custom Brass on 
Pine Street in 1980. 

This thriving business is really 
three. Conant and his employees cre- 
ate new custom brass and metal items, 
restore objects in disrepair, and sell a 
linę of new brass hardware. The cus¬ 
tom work includes everything from 
Art Deco lighting fixtures for the 
Flynn Theater to smali brass hearts for 
the Ronald McDonald House. The 
brass trim that brightens one of the 


ritzier Vermont Castings stoves comes 
from ConanTs workshop, as did 20 
Victorian-style polished brass wali 
sconces for Harvard University. "We 
custom make anything," says Conant. 
The painstaking restoration work of 
craftsmen like Jonathan Ward gleams 
from display areas or from the work- 
bench where Ward recently stood, pol- 
ishing a five-lamp chandelier of iron 
and brass. Replacing parts and fabri- 
cating new ones means that "there's a 
lot of resurrection in it," Ward says. 
Lighting fixtures, weathervanes, and 
copper boilers all come in for refur- 
bishing. 

Prices for restoration work vary, 
from $15 for the simple soldering or 
refinishing of a smali item to $1,000 
for a pair of brass beds. Custom work 
has included a simple light fixture 
($35), desktop signs ($30), a pedestal 
for sculpture ($200), and an ornate 20- 
foot-long commercial sign ($2,500). 
Conant Custom Brass, 270 Pine Street, 
Burlington, VT 05401, (802) 658-4482, 
open 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Monday-Friday, 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. on Saturdays. 



at the Conant 
Custom Brass shop. 
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Borys Instrument Company 

In the morning light of a second- 
floor workshop, Roger Borys ąuietly 
builds guitars for jazz greats, and for 
anyone else who wants to play a fine 
instrument. Using local curly mapie 
that is aged six to seven years, and 
other select woods, he painstakingly 
cuts, shapes, planes, joins, and finishes 
his jazz electric and acoustic guitars. 
Borys, who came to Pine Street in 
1977, makes 20 instruments each year, 
all of them spoken for before he begins. 
There is no need to advertise ; jazz mu- 
sicians tell each other about the work 
of this apprentice of renowned guitar 
maker Jimmy D'Aquisto, and Guitar 
Player magazine offered a Borys as 
grand prize in a contest a few years ago. 
An English craftsman makes the elec¬ 
tric pickups, but Borys creates every- 
thing else himself, with precision on 
the scalę of half millimeters and thou- 
sandths of an inch. 'There is no room 
for error," he says. "You get to the 
point where you hate mistakes, so you 
avoid them." The warmth of a 20-coat 
lacąuer finish, the pleasing shapes, and 
the rich fretboard detail of ebony and 
mother-of-pearl satisfy the eye as 
much as the sound pleases the Profes¬ 
sional musician. 

Borys makes six models, including 
the Custom, a thin archtop electric 



Out of the chaos of a huge basement 
room filled with old washing ma- 
chines, ironing boards, paints, bags of 
cloth and pilcs of garments, a delight- 
ful linę of handpainted clothing is 
emerging. Łyna Lou Nordstrum, a be- 
liever in "kinetic sculpture" — good- 
looking clothes on moving bodies — 
presides over the mess and is respon- 
sible for the beauty. Plying foam 
brushes dipped into various dyes, she 
applies abstract blotches, sąuiggles, 
and drips of color to natural fiber 
clothing, most of it white. Her colors 
tend toward purples, turąuoises, and 
gold. Comfort is a factor, so designs 
are shaped, but loose. "I'd like people 
to just wear it in any situation and feel 
good in it," says Nordstrum. A former 
art teacher, she experimented with 
batik, then eight years ago developed 
her present medium. It's Nords- 
trum's third year on Pine Street, 
which she calls a place of "col- 


($1,995); the Gypsy, a steel-string flat- 
top ($2,495); and the Special, a spruce 
and mapie acoustic jazz guitar 
($3,795). Borys Instrument Company, 
420 Pine Street, Burlington, VT 05401, 
(802) 863-4611, open 8:30 a.m. to 5:30 
p.m. 


The Łyna Lou Linę 



State craft centers stock 
Łyna Lou's unique clothing. 

lective energy" that "helps me take 
myself morę seriously." The Artisans' 
Hand in Montpelier and the state's 
Frog Hollow Craft Center in Middle- 
bury carry her work. 

Prices rangę from $7 for a pair of 
socks to $600 for a ąuilted jacket. In 
between are two-piece rayon dresses, 
painted front and back ($176, less with 
short sleeves), a jewel-neck short- 
sleeved top ($48), and a drop-waist cot- 
ton knit long-sleeve dress ($88). Sizes 
rangę from petite to extra large. The 
Łyna Lou Linę, 4 Howard Street, Bur- 


Roger Borys 
displays his B120 
Delnxe: $2,800. 













ARTISANS 



CANYOU IMA6INE 

©^ 


LMJ 



WITHOUT IT$ 






WE CAN'T. 


We know a Northeast Kingdom farm family that has 
worked the same farm for seven generations. Today, this 
farm supports two families, or it would if the price of 
milk were fair. The way they farm is kind of 
old-fashioned. 

♦ We grow just hay,” the son tells us. “If we keep the 
fields fertile & don’t overwork them, they’11 grow great 
hay forever. We don’t over-grain the cows either. 
TheyYe a lot healthier if we don’t push them too hard.” 
The inspection results posted on the milkhouse wali tell 
the story- this is some of the purest, cleanest milk madę 
anywhere. 




♦ What is this farm family’s reward for 
this kind of care? A milk price so Iow that 
the farm is standing at the edge of 
financial failure. The same story is 
happening on smali farms throughout 
Vermont 6? across the country. 

♦ If we want healthful, affordable food for 
the futurę, then we’11 do well to keep the task 
in the hands of the farm families who have been 
doing it so well up ’til now. If we continue to pursue 
present farm policies, these farms will fail. 

♦ “We don’t like losing money any better than the 
next guy,” says this farmer. “But we love this farm, 

& we want to stay here.” 

♦ Isn’t this the family we want to tend our soil &> 
produce our food? 

For information on what you can do, write to 




ATTN: Alan Parker, Box 240, Waterbury, VT 05676 
This is part of a series on agricultural issues. 
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lington, VT 05401, (802) 863-6388, 
showroom open by appointment most 
afternoons. 


Limited Edition Woodworks 

Doug Moore of Limited Edition 
Woodworks is a real Vermonter's 
craftsman, someone whose shop 
would comfortably complement a 
home off in the hills somewhere. But 
Pine Street, where he has been for four 
years, works for him, as it does for so 
many others. Trucking in and out is 
easy, Moore says, and he and metal- 





The child's chair crafted by Doug 
Moore of Limited Edition Wood¬ 
works flips to become a seat , a 
rocker, or a bandy step-stool. 
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working neighbors often swap sup- 
plies: "If wc need a piece of metal, they 
say, 'just take it.' " Another key in- 
gredient is the part-time workers, all 
college students, who enjoy learning 
woodworking and the four-hour shifts. 

Moore's mainstay is the wooden 
footrests he produces for the world-fa- 
mous rowing machines madę by Con- 
cept II of Morrisville. However, 
creativity enters when he begins to re- 
cycle the scraps from the rowing ma¬ 
chinę work. Besides building 
comfortably curved Adirondack 
chairs, Moore is also working on an 
unusual linę of children's furniture. 
Colorful marimbas hang from the ceil- 
ing, and natural-finish standing ones 
beg to be played. An ingenious sąuar- 
ish, three-way chair (of cherry, oak, or 
mapie) can flip this way or that to be- 
come a step stool or a rocker. Animal 
shapes (whales, rabbits, ducks, and 
seven others) make up pretty standard 
puzzles, but they also anchor the ends 
of a child's flexible bookshclf/storage 
rack. 

Prices in Moore's just-beginning re- 
tail business are very reasonable. His 
Philo Chairs, named after the moun- 
tain in Charlotte, sell in pairs ($130 
for mapie and $165 for oak). The mar¬ 
imbas rangę from $15 to $30; the tri- 
stool sells in shops for $50 ; and the 
puzzles and bookshelves are under 
$10. Limited Edition Woodworks, 2 
Howard Street, Burlington, VT 05401, 
(802) 864-5209; visitors welcome 9 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Monday-Friday. 


How to Get There 


Heading west toward Lakę Cham- 
plain on Burlington's Main Street , 
Pine Street is a left tum two blocks 
beyond the Church Street Market- 
place. Shops and businesses are scat- 
tered along Pine Street and on nearby 
streets. For information about the 
many artisans in the are a, zurite to 
Carol Miklos, Pine Street Arts and 
Business Association, 431 Pine Street , 
Burlington , VT 05401. For morę crafts, 
tri/ the Yermont State Cr aft Center , 
Frog FIollozu on the Marketplace, at 
85 Church Street, open Monday-Satur- 
day, 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 



Fine Handcrafted Pewter 
Adirondack Chair Pin 

(measures 1 5/8" x 1 9/16") 

For a complete catalog write to: 
Danforth Pewterers, P. O. Box 828, Middlebury, 
Yermont 05753. Or Cali Toll Free (800)222-5260 
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Where the Wild 
Ones Aie. . . 

a choice selection of 
traditional and wild 
flower designs on 
ąuality notę cards 

$ 1 00 each ppd. 

Vermont Life Mother's Day special: 

1/2 dz. old fashioned roses, $5 



We use recycled To order, cali or write: 
paper products and NORTHEAST NOTES 
bio-degradable RD3 Box3300 

cellophane Montpeher, VT 05602 

packaging (802) 229-9649 
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At Kennedy 
Brothers 




Over 100 Crafts and 
Antiąues Booths 

Rt. 22A (Just of/Rt. 7) 
Vergennes, VT 05491 
Open daily 10 am - 6 pin 


J 
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RICHARD BISSELL 
FINE WOODWORKING 

Handcrafted 
solid cherry 
furniture and 
Windsor chairs 

Showroom: Main St. 
Putney, Vt. 

For catalog send $3 to: 
RD#2 Box 305V 
Signal Pine Rd. 
Putney, VT 05346 

(802) 387-4416 



VERMONT'S FINEST 



Discover the work of 
over 250 juried artists 

at the Vermont State 
Craft Center. 

Our sales galleries sell 
hand madę art 
for everyday living. 


Chest of dra wers by 

Robert M. Gasperetti 

Shaker inspired furniture for 
the entire house or custom 
madę from your design. 

For morę information contact 
the Vermont State Craft 
Center or the artist directly at 
his Danby Village Studio at 
242 Mt. Tabor Ave. 
802-293-5195. 


VERMONT 

STATE CRAFT CENTER 
FROG HOLLOW 

Mili Street Va Church Street 
Middlebury A# Burlington 
802-388-3177 f 9 802-863-6458 
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Mapie Madness 

A Taste of Sugaring, A Dose of Reality 


By Andrew L. Nemethy 
Illustrated by Ed Koren 


W hen the real estate agent 
first showed me the 
rickety old farmhouse in 
Adamant that became 
my home in 1984, one of the things 
that sealed the deal was the presence 
of a sugarbush on one corner of the 
property. Every spring sińce then I 
have dreamed of sugaring. The scenar- 
io was elear in my mind: There would 
be warm sunshine and blue skies. I 
would rise early and ski up to the 
woods to buckets brimful with benef- 
icent sap. Shirt sleeves rolled up, 
catching the warmth of a renewed sun 
on my face and arms, I would empty 
the buckets and boil down Adamant 
Amber that would amaze and impress 
my grateful friends, upon whom I 
would bestow gifts of my own syrup, 
madę from the sap of my own trees. 

At least that was how I had envi- 
sioned it. It never occurred to me that 
the sap could also be the fellow sitting 
beside the fire. My sugarmaking con- 
sciousness was about to be raised. 

• 

There are surprisingly many things 
to learn about sugaring, not the least 
of which, in hindsight, is learning how 
not to do it. Sugaring takes a lot of 
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work and a lot of time, some basie 
eąuipment, and some basie knowl- 
edge, such as knowing when to stop 
boiling — and, in my case, when to 
start. My wife, a native Vermonter and 
early riser, tried to impress on me that 
sugaring is not something you tackle 
at 11 a.m. after puttering around the 
house all morning drinking coffee. Un- 
fortunately, she told me this around 
11 a.m., which is about the time I 
finally headed up to the woods. Not 
that I would have listened anyway. I 
figured I wasn't going to be boiling all 
that much sap, so what difference 
could it make? 

The difference between night and 
day, as it turncd out. 

Romantic images of sugaring had 
been simmering in my mind for a long 
time. They persisted despite otherwise 
successful efforts, during 20 years in 
Vermont, to fend off most of the se- 
ductive romantic notions about coun¬ 
try living. Take raising pigs or 
chickens or lambs or cattle, for ex- 
ample. I knew this could be rewarding 
and wonderful, but I also knew ani- 
mals were a millstone of responsibil- 
ity. With an ever-expanding garden, an 
ancient house always in need of work, 
and dog-care obligations, I already had 
enough demands on my free time. 

Ditto for my firewood. After years 
of chainsawing and splitting, I decided 
it's best to let someone else do the 
work; self-sufficient cut-your-own ro- 
manticism is no match for self-in- 
flicted rheumatism, which is what 
years of chainsawing bring, at best. I 
now get most of my wood the sensible 
way, split and dclivercd. 

But sugaring, wcll, somehow there 
was still something sweetly seductive 
about it. First, it's so traditionally Ver- 
mont and rooted in the state's cthic 
that it seems a shame to have maples 
and not tap them. Second, after being 
incarcerated by winter, then freed only 
to be trapped by oceans of spring mud 
those first warm days, the desire to 
GET OUT AND DO SOMETHING is 
irrcsistiblc. I grant you, some people 
at this point wisely say, "Hcy, let's go 
to Disney World in Florida!" but I 
chose to sugar. (Disney does not havc 
a monopoly on Goofy or Dopey.) 

Lastly, there is the wondrous pro- 
cess itself, the idea that by drilling a 
hole in a tree you can extract a sub- 
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20% Off 

Regular room rates 
** when you reserve 

I% v thru 12/30/92 
(except peak 
r £ periods). 
ii&zzSlŹźs 
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"Vermont's Most Romantic Getaway Country Inn" 

Meet atYermonfs crossroads! 


CENTRAL VERMONT'S 
FAYORITE ATTRACTIONS 


summer 
concerts 

Burlington & ho £ 



Granville 

Gulf 

Waterfall 


i Warren ^ arret \ 
Airport- 
glider 
rides 


ITNPARALLELED ACCESSIBILITY TO 
YERMONTS SPRING AND SUMMER BEST 



Thatcher Brook Inn's unique "crossroads" 
location means easy access to Vermont's 
spectacular spring and summer fun. Visit 
Ben & Jerry's factory headquarters storę, 
the Cold Hollow Cider Mili and Green 
Mountain Chocolate Factory, all next door. 
Enjoy spring skiing as we wind down the 
winter and prepare for the sugaring season 
and the summer beyond. 

ENJOY: 

^ the guestrooms, decorated in a Laura 
Ashley style 

** award-winning Country French cuisine 
in our cozy, candlelit dining rooms 

** the welcome of Bailey's Fireside Tavern 
or Stedman's Study 

** the ambience of an historically 
acclaimed, beautifully restored Victorian 
mansion. 

Share the Romance .. .the History ... 
the Victorian Country Elegance ... 
Award-Winning Gourmet Dining 
and... Gracious Hospitality. 


Crossroads to Yermon^s Summer.At Exit 10, 
Interstate 89 and Route 100 N, Waterbury. 
Cali another couple, then give us a cali. Or 
just cali yourself. Ask about our value 
packed Gourmet Getaway packages. 


1 - 800 - 292-5911 

Canada 

1 - 800 - 336-5911 
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MAPLE MADNESS 



stance that tastes so good on pancakes. 
Okay, there was also the wondrous 
concept that peoplc have to pay $40 a 
galion for stuff that I, diligent Vermont 
homesteader, would get for free — free, 
that is, in the sense that you only pay 
with your timc and labor. 

The sugaring dream lay fallow for a 
few years because fixing up the farm- 
house absorbed all my energies. But 
then one spring my neighbor asked if 
he could tap sonie of my trees in ex- 
change for half the syrup he madę. I 
readily agreed, and at the end of the 
sugaring season he presented me with 
a half galion of golden ambrosia. The 
syrup was all the sweeter for being 
from my trees ; the only thing missing 
was knowing it hadiTt been my han- 
diwork. 

At the time, I thought this was a 
disadvantage. I should have known 
better, but I didn% and so last spring 
I finally decided to tap into Vermont 
tradition and make my own mapie 
syrup. 

One of the key things about mapie 
syrup is that it comes from maples. 
This may seem rudimentary, but it 
implies a certain familiarity with what 
a sugar mapie looks like. During the 
summer, when their leaves were out, 
I knew my trees. In late March in their 
naked winter guise, I was suddenly un- 
certain. Visions of presenting friends 
with ash and beech syrup madę me 
nervous, and I knew from a visit by 
the county forester that at least one of 
the trees I had was a silver or soft ma- 


"I would rise early 
and ski up to the 
woods to buckets 
brimful of 
beneficent sap." 

ple, not a sugar mapie. I dug out my 
tree books, did a lot of staring at bark 
and tree shapes, consulted my wife, 
and eliminated what I hoped were all 
the impostors. 

Bona fide maples identified, the next 
step in sugaring is to tap the trees. For 
this, you need a drill. Minę was elec- 
tric and came with about 30 feet of 
extension cord. The sugarbush was 
about 150 yards away. Beyond that, I 
had no idea what size drill to use, how 
deep to drill, and so on. A quick neigh- 
borly phone cali produced the infor- 
mation I needed. Probably they knew 
what was coming next: Did they hap- 
pen to have a drill that I could borrow? 

Then came the business of buckets. 
I already had five with taps and covers, 
but wanted morę. I borrowed five morę 
from Morse^ Sugar Shack, which is 
just down the road. I was all set. I 
tapped 10 trees, and then waited to 
hcar the lyrical plunk plunk plunk of 
sap dripping into the buckets. 

It came shortly thereafter with a 
string of cold nights and mild days, 
perfect weather for a good sap run. A 
check of the buckets found several 
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were brim fuli, and others wcre filling. 
Excited, I decided I was ready to fulfill 
my destiny, and on a brilliant Sunday 
that was everything I envisioned, I was 
ready to make syrup — except for one 
smali detail: I did not have an evapo- 
rator. 

To some people, this might seem a 
major obstacle. But I knew what a 
shiny evaporating pan looked like. I 
also knew how expensive they were. I 
decided to make my own. I rummaged 
around (old farmsteads rarely let you 
down) and came up with a big, heavy, 
Steel piąte with a round hole in it. Into 
the hole I inserted a couple pieces of 
aluminum dryer vent pipę angled off 
to one side and propped up at the end 
with a crooked stick. I put the Steel 
piece on concrete blocks set on top of 
the snów, creating what I considered 
a firebox. On the inside, to insulate the 
fire from the snów and reflect the heat 
up, I used a sheet of aluminum. 

For my pan, I decided to use a large, 
deep, baking tray set on top of the 
metal piąte. Proud of myself for tog- 
gling together an ingenious device in 
the true Vermont tradition, I set out 
to empty the buckets. 

My theory on this had been to use 
a big plastic trash can lined with a plas- 
tic bag to hołd the sap. Theories are 
wonderful things until they confront 
reality, and there's nothing like Ver- 
mont reality. I dumped the buckets 
one by one into the trash can, mar- 
veling at how bugs consider sap buck¬ 
ets perfect insect swimming pools. But 
marvel was not quite the word for my 
discovery that my sap transport theory 
had a major flaw, namely the weight 
of a trash can half-full of sap. I could 
barely move it, and now faced having 
to drag the trash can 150 yards through 
punky corn snów to reach the evapo- 
rator. 

At least it was downhill. I rolled, 
jerked and dragged the sloshing sap 
down across my field to the fire, strip- 
ping clothes off my back as I went, and 
filling my felt-pack boots with snów 
in the process. By the time I got to the 
fire, my feet and body were sopping. I 
took a lunch break. 

Though a tyro at sugaring, 20 years 
in Vermont and numerous visits to 
sugarhouses and mapie syrup mu- 
seums had filled my head with mapie 
syrup lorę. I knew the sugarmaker 



pen & ink 

notecards / posłcards 
by vermont artist 
kevin doyle 

Avaibble at country Stores and generał Stores 
throughout the State, or order direct by mail 

Doyle Studio • Box781 
Brattleboro, VT 05302 

Scenes • Creamery Bridge • Paper Mili 
Bridge • Scott Bridge • Covered Bridge 
with Buck • Covered Bridge with Geese 
Round Barn • Smokehouse Barn • Bungee 
Vermont • Ski Vermont 

4 1/2" by 51/4" • Reproduced on 65# vellum 

Posłcards 12 for $3°° 
Notecards (with envelopes) 6 for $3°° 

Shipping add 45c / pkg. • VT Residents add 5% tax 



ANICHINI 

The most exquisite collection 
of imported manufactured 
and antiąue linens, lace, 
and textiles in the world. 

ANICHINI 

OUTLET STORĘ 

Where prices are a fraction 
of retail. Find luxury at its 
affordable best in North 
Tunbridge, Vermont. 

Route 110 

North Tunbridge, Vermont 
802.889-3727 

10:00-5:00 Monday-Saturday 
1:00-5:00 Sunday 
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Presenting... 



The DR™ FIELD and 


BRUSH MOWER 


••the amazing walk-behind 
"brush hog" that - 

•CLEARS & MAINTAINS meadows, 
pastures, roadsides, fences, wooded 
and rough non-lawn areas with ease. 

Mows over 1/2 acre per hour! 

•CUTS lali grass, weeds, brush, 
bram bies, sumac - even tough 
saplings up to 1" ihickJ 


CHOPS / 

MULCHES most 

everylhing il culs; 

leavesNOTANGLEof 

materia! to trip over or to pick up like 

hand-held bnish culters and sicklebar mowers. 


So, 
WHY 
MESS 
with hand- 
held brush 
culters that are 
so dangerous, 
slow and 
tiring to use... 
OR with sicklebar 
mowers that shake 
unmercifully 
and leave such a 
tangled mess? 

tocl 

/- ? oo- %m<o 

PLEASE MAIL 
COUFON for EREE 
DETAILS about the Amazing 
DR™FIELD a_nd__BRLJSH_ MOWER! 

I~YES! Please rush complete FREE DETAILS of the ' 
| DR™ FIELD and BRUSH MOWER including prices, | 


•POW ERFUL 8HP Briggs & Stralton engine with specifications and Off-Season Savings in cficct. 
BIG 20" SELF-PROPELLED WHEELS! Rolls through I 6 


Name 


ditchcs, funrows, over bumps and logs with ease. 

•Perfect for low-maintenance wildflower ^ddress--—-- % 

meadows...E\nopcan -style woodlots free of under- City_State_ZIP_o 

growth... walking palhs...or any area that you only I T o: COUNTRY HOME PRODUCTS, DepL 27203F I 
want to mow oncc-a-month...or oncc-a-scason! j_Box_89, Fmy Road, Charlotte, VT 05445 j 
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MAPLE MADNESS 


must boil down 35 or 40 gallons of sap 
to make one galion of syrup. I hadn't 
thought much about this, but resum- 
ing my labors after lunch I confronted 
the difference between that bit of 
knowledge and its applicaton. 

To reduce from 40 to one means you 
need the boiling equivalent of a hur- 
ricane. I never got beyond a breeze. I 
had thought I could pour smali por- 
tions of the sap into the hot baking 
pan, boil it down ąuickly and then 
empty it into a finishing pot to be 
heated to perfection. But the Steel 
piąte blocked too much heat from the 
fire, which I found myself constantly 
tending and stoking, trying to get a de- 
cent boil. At least the aroma of steam- 
ing sap was intoxicating, but so was 
the smoke and ash, which at times ob- 
stinately refused to go up the stovepipe 
and instead backed into my face. 


I spent the afternoon pouring smali 
amounts of sap into the pan, moving 
the pan around to hot spots on the fire, 
pouring the moderately thickened sap 
into the finishing pan, a big stainless 
Steel soup pot, and chopping up wood 
to put in the fire. By late afternoon, 
this merry-go-round of activity had 
produced a couple of inches of thick¬ 
ened sap in the bottom of the soup pot. 
To make matters worse, the firebox 
was settling and tilting. This was not 
surprising sińce I had set it on snów, 
but it madę it difficult to keep my 
evaporator pan level. 

I do not remember now what dinner 
was, or if I ate it. I do remember that 
the stovepipe chimney kept falling 



/C u /f 


"It would never pass 
muster at the 
Tunbridge Fair, but it 
tasted fine the next 
morning on pancakes." 


down and ash kept circling up and fall¬ 
ing back into the sap pan. I wondered 
if Smoked Vermont Syrup would carry 
a gourmet cachet. I wondered why I 
had started at 11 a.m. I no longer won¬ 
dered why syrup was so expensive. 

My wife solicitously came out now 
and then with encouragement, and 
finally suggested that we use the 
kitchen stove to "finish" what syrup 


we had. Since she madę this sugges- 
tion around 10 p.m., I readily agreed. 
We brought in the pan and began boil¬ 
ing, hoping the steam wouldn't peel 
the paint off the walls. 

Sugarmakers tell when syrup is 
ready by using a device that measures 
specific gravity. I used syrup lorę 
again, which calls for dipping a 
wooden spoon into the syrup to check 
the viscosity as the syrup runs off. At 
11:30 p.m. or so, I decided viscosity is 
in the eye of the beholder, and declared 
the syrup finished, though my wife 
suggested it was suspiciously thin. She 
agreed, however, that it had a lovely 
color and flavor. An important factor 
in my decision was that if we had 
thickened it much longer, there 
wouldn't have been anything left. 

I had optimistically gotten out a 
couple of canning jars for the syrup. 
Looking at the pan realistically, I put 
the jars away and got out one jelly jar. 
Into it, through a piece of folded 
cheesecloth that caught all the little 
brown things in the bottom of the pan, 
I poured the day's hard-boiled efforts. 
Into about two-thirds of it, to be exact. 

Twelve hours of effort had yielded a 
little morę than a pint of thin syrup, 
with some brown stuff floating in the 
bottom of it. But it was my syrup, from 
my trees. Adamant Amber, smoked 
grade Z. It would never pass muster at 
the Tunbridge Fair, but it tasted fine 
the next morning on pancakes. 

Figuring my time was worth some- 
thing like minimum wagę — this was, 
after all, something I had done for plea- 
sure, not for the money — it had cost 
me $50 to produce a pint, making a 
whole galion worth $400. 

A couple of days later, my wife went 
on her daily morning walk and saw 
one of our neighbors, Kenneth Fowler, 
a native Vermonter in his 80s who still 
sugars on his farm. She stopped to re¬ 
gale him with the story of my Her- 
culean efforts and my Lilliputian 
production. 

"You know, those down country 
folks think $35 a galion is a lot of 
money for mapie syrup," he said, "but, 
by God, we eam every penny of it." 

I knew exactly what he meant. ofr 


Freelance writer Andrew Nemethy lives in 
Adamant. He vows not to sugar again until 
he gets a new boiling pan. 
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BENNINGTON 

Gateway to Vermont 

Enjoy a wide assortment of cultural and recreational activities. Visit downtown 
Bennington for shopping and dining, Old Bennington with Georgian and Federal 
architecture dating from 1761 to 1830 and the 306 foot Bennington Battle 
Monument, as well as other fine attractions. 

For morę information contact: Bennington Chamber of Commerce 
Veterans Memoriał Drive, Bennington, Vermont 03201 • (802) 447-3311 
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Harwood Hill - Historie Route 7A, 
Bennington, Vermont 802-442-8301 
Sunday - Thursday 5 to 9, 
Friday & Saturday 5 to 10 
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Americana At Its Best! 

THE 

BENNINGTON MLJSEUM 
featuring the 
GRANDMA MOSES 
GALLERY 

Cali or write for a Free Brochure: 
West Main Street 
Bennington, Vermont 05201 
802*447*1571 



park jWcCullougli lyouse 

1865 Victorian House Museum 
North Bennington, Vermont 
Open Daily starting May 3rd 
(802) 442-5441 
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The feeling of a country inn in the 
heart of historie Bennington. 


Romantic Getaway: 2 nights, dinner, 
champange and Continental breakfast 
for two. $109-00 ( plus tax) untiM/30/92. 
Restriciions may apply. 

250 West Main Street • (802) 447-7596 
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CĄimncu^ 
Tnn d 

Lunches, Dinners, Family Reunions, 
Weddings, Elegant Lodging 

(802) 447-3500 

21 West Road, Old Bennington 
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Camelot 





Shops and Antiąue Center 

Afghans • Kitchen Linens • Custom Pillows 
Stuffed Animals • Decoys • Shirts • Silk 
and Dried Flowers • Candles • Cats Meow 
Village • Winę Cellar • Gourmet Foods 
Syrup • Cheese • VT Foods • Homemade 
Fudge • Fine Anticjiies and Collectibles 
from 60+ Dealers • The Green House 
Serving Lunch, Dinner and Sunday Brunch 
Open Daily 


60 West Road (Route 9) 
(802) 447-0039 
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O faouth 

ĄN HU Baj tti ul Breakfast 
in an Elegant Traditum 



124 Flm St., Bennington, VT 05201 


(802) 447-3839 
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BENNINGTON' S 

OLDCA/TLE 

THEATRE COMPANY 



Open April Through October 


802-447-0564 Welcome 
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BENNINGTON RAMADA 


Route 7 and Kocher Drive 

Vermont Getaway packages starting 
at $49.95 pp/dbl. includes breakfast, 
dinner and lodging. Valid through 
May 28, 1992 

(802) 442-8145 
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“Set a goal and drive yourself to 
achieve it.” 


A S A L U T E 
TO SUCCESS 

Dianę Kessler and Carl Huher had a dream: 
to run their own restaurant. 

Their first step in realizing this dream was 
moving to Vermont from Westchester, 
N.Y., to enroll at Champlain College. The 
two were married shortly after graduating 
in 1983, then spent the next several years 
applying their culinary and hospitality tah 
ents for others as they continued to leam 
their trade. 

“It doesnt happen ovemight,” says Carl. 

“If you want to be successful, you’ve got to 
set a goal and drive yourself to achieve it.” 

When an opportunity presented itself in 
1989, the Hubers were ready to seize it. 
They opened Tanglewood’s Restaurant in 
Waterbury on Mothers Day of that year. 

“Before the doors opened, I was scared to 
death,” says Dianę. “But we served 45 dnv 
ners that first night and people really liked 
the food. I guess we realized our dream 
faster than we expected, but that’s one of 
the benefits of setting goals.” 

Champlain salutes Dianę and Carl, and all 
those who understand that the futurę starts 
with what you do today. 

We teach you houi to succeed. 

CHAMPLAIN 

COLLEGE 

Burlington, Vermont (802) 658^0800 

Circle Reader Service Number 102 
An eqnal opportunity educational msatution 
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Carl Huber, Hotel/Restaurant 
hagement graduates , class of '83, 
lęrs of Tanglewood's Restaurant. 






LETTERS 

(continued from page 5) 

consent in West Arlington. In 1978, 
the museum was given a permanent 
home in Rutland. 

The Norman Rockwell Museum of 
Vermont is not in any way associated 
or affiliated with the Arlington Gal- 
lery. 

Fred Brinckerhoff 
Norman Rockwell Museum 
of Vermont 
Rutland 

Train Memories 
To the editor: 

The article in the Autumn issue en- 
titled "Next Stop: Bellows Falls // takes 
me back to the 1920s when I was a 
little girl standing on the Chester De¬ 
pot station platform holding tightly to 
my mother's hand when the clanging 
wheels, three times as high as I was, 
ground to a halt. Dwarfed by the 
wheels, I pulled my mother back as I 
imagined being enveloped by the hiss- 
ing steam escaping from somewhere 
inside that 'bron horse." 

My father, Arthur Shumway, was 
the telegraph operator at the Chester 
Depot station. My mother and I rode 
to Rutland occasionally to shop, go to 
the dentist or visit relatives there. My 
grandfather, Frank Earle, was a mem- 
ber of the wrecking crew of the Rut¬ 
land Railroad in the late 1800s. 

Some special memories: 

The high ticket window. 

The clicking telegraph ma¬ 
chinę. 

The green lamp shade over the 
telegrapher's desk. 

The dispatch being fastened to 
a long pole and held aloft by the 
station agent so that the engineer 
could reach down and detach it. 
That dispatch was added to the 
ones picked up by the engineer at 
the 11 other rural depots between 
Chester and Rutland. 

The conductor announcing that 
the train was approaching Gas- 
setts, Cavendish, Proctorsville, 
Ludlow, Healdville, Summit, Mt. 
Holly, East Wallingford, Cuttings- 
ville, East Clarendon and North 
Clarendon and then Rutland. The 
friendly conductor winkcd at me 
while checking my mother's pass. 

Thanks for the journey back to my 
childhood. 

Della Stapleton 
Waynesboro, Pennsylvania 




Excellence in the Yermont Tradition 


BUMPER TO BUMPER 
IN GRAFTON 


Oh, wehave traffic jams inGrafton all right, thoughnot the kindyoure 
probably used to. The problem is those darń sheep, they only have one 
speed. Not that anyone really minds. We figurę half the point of being 
in Grafton is not needing to get any place else in a hurry, and 
our guests agree. 

-O- 

For Morę Information about Grafton, contact 

Thf. Oi.d Tavf.rn at Grafton. po. box 9 vl 05146 802 / 843-2231 
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Lyndon State College 


In the heart of WermonCs Northeast Kingdi 


om 


Lyndon State College offers: 


■ unique academic 
programs including 
meteorology, 

ski resort management, 
and video production; 

■ firm liberal-arts core; 

■ smali classes, 
persona! attention; 

■ strong job placement. 


Interested? Contact: 

Office of Admissions 
Department VL 
Lyndon State College 
Lyndonville, VT 05851 

i ;800-225-1998 
or (802) 626-9371 
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Three generations of 
community-minded 
Gilmans operatc Lyn- 
don's Echo dale Farm. 
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ATown Too 
Tough to Die 


W ay up here in thc eye of thc Northeast King- 
dom's winter storms, thc town of Lyndon al- 
ways welcomes springi return with relief. 
This year we celebrate morę than the renewed flow of 
mapie sap and thc sounds of streams released from ice ; 
we have entered our third century. 

The time capsule we're planning will tell futurę gen- 
erations in no uncertain terms that community spirit 
was what moved this town. Inside that granite błock, 
mementoes describe our eight days of bicentcnnial cel- 
ebrations; the dedication of two new monuments; the 
vote that approved a $7.4 million hond issue for a new 
graded school; a thriving recycling center; and serious 
talk about our first town plan. 

Crises of one sort or another have had a way of shaking Lyndon up regularly, 
but generations of citizens have earned a reputation for working together to put 
things right. 

My grandfather remembered the fire that swept down Depot Street, the town's 
commcrcial arca, in 1894, leaving every building in ruins. Businesses were lost, 
apartment dwellers left homeless. Spectators formed a snowball brigade, pelting 
buildings on ncarby streets, an act credited with saving homes. Some folks re- 
member the 1922 fire that leveled Lyndon Institute, the privately endowed high 
school that acccpts virtually all the area's students on a tuition basis. While 
firefighters were still at the scene, a committee was 
formed and within days pledges totaling $20,000 
were raised to rcbuild the school. 

In 1924 another fire destroyed half of Depot 
Street. Because of the townspeople's quick re- 
sponse to the tragic blaze that claimed seven 
lives, the Boston Evening Transcript called Lyn- 
donville "A Town Too Tough to Die." Before 
the ashes had coolcd, community leaders gath- 
ered in Cobleigh Library in the early hours of 
the morning to make plans for rebuilding. 

Then camc the flood of '27. The Pas 
sumpsic River went on a rampage, washing 
away bridges and twisting railroad tracks. 

The local Red Cross mobilized quickly, 


Cooperation 
And Heart 
In the 
Northeast 
Kingdom 


By Virginia Campbell Downs 
Photographed by Kindra Clineff 
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sending out boats to rescue families stranded 
in their homes. Farmers safe on the hillsidcs 
helped the less fortunate ones save their cattle 
from the rising flood tide. 

Newspaper editors who had found our town 
tough were also fascinated by Lyndon's brush 
with rum-running in the early 1930s. Located 
strategically for moving bootlegged beer and 
whiskey from Canada to Boston, Lyndon's 
back roads echoed to the whine of high-speed 
Cadillacs chased by the border patrol. Bootleg- 
gers lolled on Depot Street while a local garage 
serviced their cars ; some farmers hid contra- 
band in their hay mows. This time the Boston 
Evening Transcńpt nicknamed Lyndon "Little 
Chicago." 

Thirty-four-year-old Brian Bona expresses 
Lyndon's resilient spirit with enthusiasm. An 
energetic booster of the community, the young 
president of the Chamber of Commerce is co- 
proprietor of The White Market with his fa- 
ther, Fred. 'Tm fortunate my family had a busi¬ 
ness I could be involved in so I can raise my 
kids here," he says. "Naturę is really what we 
have to offer, a relaxed, low-key way of life." 

Bona and his wife, Cheryl, grew up in Lyn- 







I LYNDON CTR..YT. 


Right, lounging at 
the Lyndon Center 
Post Office. 


don and never wanted to live anywhere else. 
Brian grins broadly, his dark brown eyes spar- 
kling, as he describes his hometown. "The 
merchants are absolutely fantastic. Walk up 
and down the Street about any time of the year 
asking for anything to be done locally and you 
get support. Everything we value has depended 
on somebody getting it going and maintaining 
it." 

The Lyndon Outing Club is a perfect ex- 
ample. Don Beattie remembers the early 1930s, 
when the only ski slopes in town were steep 
pastures where he and his friends madę their 
own trails. "Skiing was just becoming popular. 
Up here where we have about five months of 
winter, we figured you might as well do some- 
thing with it." So in 1936 he and 21 other local 
people organized the Outing Club. Today it's 
Vermont's only remaining outing club run by 
community yolunteers. 



Merchants contributed money that first sea- 
son to build a warming hut and provide light- 
ing for night skiing. Don is the lone survivor 
of the founding group, and is proud that the 
mcmbership today is over 500, with morę than 
enough willing workers for committees. Don 
spent 43 years perfecting his mechanical skills 
at Vermont Tap & Die, a machinę tool plant 
that has been Lyndon's major employer sińce 
1930, and he's a veteran at keeping the ski lifts 
in working order. 

Billy Gilman, the third generation to run 
Echodale Farm, just off Route 122, is one of 
the loyal parents who ac- 
company children twice a 
week for ski lessons at 
Burkę Mountain once they 
have graduated from the 
gentler Outing Club hills. 

Billy's family is well known 
for its community volun- 
teer work in between 
chores. Farmers here have a 
strong tradition of working 
on town projects. They can 
always be counted on to 
pitch in on Grange and 4-H 
projects, and help set up the 
cattle section at the Cale- 
donia County Fair here 
each August. 

Billy and his sons Scott, 

20, and Mathew, 18, work 
together on the 480-acre 
farm, one of only 13 dairy 
farms shipping milk out of 
Lyndon now. Flis father, Al¬ 
ton, recovering from heart 
surgery, feeds the calves 
and tends the hens these 
days. 

The Gilmans are one of 
the families who felt a 
sense of loss last fali when 
the last of the town's rural 
schoolhouses closed and 
children were bused to the 
new three-story brick Lyn¬ 
don Town School on Lily 
Pond Road. Three genera- 
tions of Gilmans have fond 
memories of attending the 
one-room Sąuabble Flollow 
School on the hill above 
their farmhouse. Still, they 
agree with Becky Reynolds, 
who was principal in the 
district for 14 years, that 
the new school will con- 
tinue the long rural tradi¬ 
tion of giving children 
personal attention. In a 
glassed-in room at the 
schooFs entrance hangs the 
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1849 school beli from the Lyndon Corner 
School belfry. 

The ąuality of LyndoiTs school system was 
a strong attraction for Jim and Ellen Doyle 
when they moved here from New York 12 
years ago with their two smali boys. Taking a 
chance that he could find part-time work, Jim 
left his faculty position at Fordham University 
and Ellen took on the challenge of running her 
dad's new bookstore, Green Mountain Books, 
in Lyndonville. Within a week of their arrival, 
the head of Lyndon State College's English De¬ 
partment walked into the bookstore and said 



Left; Bob and Les- 
lie Gensburg. Be- 
low, L\jndonville , 
with the Outing 
Club's ski slopes 
in the distance. 





RrinTrrj 
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Ralph Secord 
and daughter 
Ellen Doijle at 
Green Mountain 
Books. 


she had heard Jim was 
looking for a job. Now hc's 
a tenured faculty member, 
delighted with the col¬ 
lege^ emphasis on teach- 
ing rather than research. 

• 

The bustling Lyndon of 
today had quiet begin- 
nings, settled by specula- 
tors froin Southern New 
England who looked to the 
rugged hills for cheap land. 

Sixty-three Rhode Island 
proprietors were granted a 
charter in 1780. Among 
them was Daniel Cahoon, 
the only one to make Lyn¬ 
don his home. He served 
for years as town clerk, se- 
lectman, town represen- 
tative and justice of the 
peace. His two-story Geor- 
gian homestead in East 
Lyndon housed the first 
town offices and was the 
scene of many weddings 
and balls. Today it is a 
cherished landmark, vis- 
ited often by local school 
children on field trips, and 
reputedly haunted by old 
Sąuire Cahoon. 

Lyndon is believed to 
have been named for a dis- 
tinguished statesman and 
ex-governor of Rhode Is- 
land, Josias Lyndon. Its 
first town meeting was 
held July 4, 1791, four 
months after Vermont be- 
came the 14th State. 

Life was quiet for the first three generations 
of Lyndon dwellers. People tended their farms 
and smali shops, and traded at Lyndon Corner, 
the town's marketplace, where a smali post 
office is the only public building to¬ 
day. But March 21, 1866, was the 
beginning of Lyndon's transforma- 
tion. That day a fire destroyed the 
St. Johnsbury shops of the Con¬ 
necticut and Passumpsic Rivers 
Railroad Company. The com¬ 
pany needed room to rebuild 
its facilities and service its 
growing passenger and 
freight business. North of 
Lyndon Corner company 
officials spotted the ideał 
site, a 334-acre tract of 
fiat farmland. 

Thus Lyndonville 
was born, Vermont's 
only planned rail¬ 


road commumty. The company had blueprints 
drawn up, not only for repair shops and offices, 
but for a complete village with homes and 
shops. Determined not to see a shanty town 
emerge, the plans mandated that houses be at 
least two stories high, with a 20-foot setback. 
North of a large field, company officials built 
handsome homes, now showplaces around 
Bandstand Park, the town common. Gradually 
businesses moved in and a town band was or- 
ganized. It still holds concerts on Wednesday 
evenings each summer. 

Before long most families had at least one 
member working in the shops or on the pas¬ 
senger and freight crews of the trains that rum- 
bled through town day and night. But in 1922 
came another crisis: the railroad shops went 
on strike. It marked the beginning of the end 
of Lyndon's years as a flourishing raił center. 

If it hadn't been for the railroad, the town of 
Lyndon might not have reaped the benefits pro- 
vided by a famous industrialist. Theodore N. 
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such friends as Prcsidcnt 
William Howard Taft and 
financicr J. Pierpont Mor¬ 
gan. 

The town captivated 
Vail, and he plunged into 
a leadership role. Touched 
by Lyndon Institute's fi- 
nancial distress, he paid 
off its deficit and took 
over the schooPs opera- 
tion in 1912. Little could 
Vail have imagined that 
the tiny one-year Normal 
School, which hcld classes 
in the top floor of the In- 
stitute and graduated its 
first elass in 1912, would 
one day occupy his estate 
as a full-fledged four-year 
college. Lyndon State 
College's administration 
building is located on the 
site of VaiTs rambling 
mansion. 

By coincidence, the 
same year the philan- 
thropic Vail purchased his 
Lyndon land, Elmer Dar¬ 
ling, a wealthy bachelor, 
bought a ridge a few miles 
to the north. There Dar¬ 
ling, the owner of New 
York's Fifth Avenue Ho¬ 
tel, built Burklyn man¬ 
sion, half in Lyndon and 
half in his native Burkę, 
and gradually accumu- 
latcd 8,000 acres, includ- 
ing Burkę Mountain. In 
1908 he moved hack to his 
roots permanently. The 
two men dug deep into their pockets for Lyn¬ 
don, serving on a number of boards together. 
Aftcr the fire of 1924, Elmer Darling headcd a 
committee and donated the land for a new ho¬ 
tel. The stately brick colonial Darling Inn, the 
ccnterpiccc of Depot Street, is a rcminder of 
his devotion to Lyndon, as is the plaąue on 
L.I/s campus commcmorating T.N. Vail. 

The charm of the countryside that dclighted 
thosc two benefactors was the lure that at- 
tracted Lcslie and Bob Gensburg 25 years ago. 
Lcslic, a native of Connecticut, went to the 
University of Vermont and decided that some 
day she would make her home in the State. 
Thcy movcd herc aftcr Bob graduated from law 
school. 

Bob, whose law office is in St. Johnsbury, 
laughs at what he calls "the myth of the silcnt, 
rcservcd Vcrmonter." He told mc, "I always 
felt welcome from the first day we moved herc. 
This is a vcry friendly town." With his legał 
(conlinued on page 66) 


Spring comes to 
Darling Hill Road, 
above; the cliffs 
at Lakę Willoughby 
are at far left. 


Vail, American Tclcphone & Telegraph's first 
prcsidcnt, arrivcd by privatc parlor car in 1883 
to visit his old friend, Lyndon native Luthcr 
Harris. There on Harris's hilltop farm Mr. Vail 
had his first good night's sleep in years. In that 
same year he bought a farm adjoining Harris's 
that became the nucleus of a sprawling estate 
with a mansion fit for royalty. He called it "my 
haven for family and friends." Within fivc 
years "Speedwell Estates" had become his per- 
manent home, a favorite yacation retreat for 
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By Modem , Fax, or Satellite, 
Businesses Can Get There Brom Here 


By Allen Gilbert 
Photographed by Jon Gilbert Fox 


W ORKING AT HER COMPU¬ 
TER, broker Shirley 
Boucher notices that 
the price of shares of 
XYZ Corp. — a com¬ 
pany she has been tracking for some 
time — has begun to tick up. She 
wants to buy for a client before he's 
left behind, so immediately places an 
order for 500 shares through a trader 
on the floor of the New York Stock 
Exchange. Within seconds, the deal is 
done. At the end of the day, she's able 
to report a net gain to her client. 

Musie agent Mel Kapłan has just ar- 
ranged for the Talich Quartet of Prague 
to make its third North American 
tour. Later in the day he negotiates for 
the Los Angeles Piano Quartet to tour 
Alaska and for the New York Chamber 
Soloists to perform Bach's Branden¬ 
burg Concertos in 10 cities in France. 
Consultant Don Leigh has just de- 


Shirley Boucher 

STOCKBROKER 

Even on the porch of her Guildhall 
horne, left, her Computer links her 
to the New York Stock Exchange. 


veloped a comprehensive business 
plan for a New York-based office 
eąuipment manufacturer. His wife, 
Annette Leigh, a recruiter of women 
executives, has just helped a financial 
company find a new vice president for 
overseas trading. 

The ąuestion: Where do all these 
people work? 

Some clues: When Shirley Boucher 
looks out her office Windows, she sees 
the Connecticut River framed by a 
rangę of mountains, the town green 
and a neighbor's garden. 

When Mel Kapłan looks up from his 
desk, he sees Lakę Champlain. 

When Don and Annette Leigh take 
a break, their eyes rest on an old barn 
or on Peaked Mountain, "in all its fo- 
liage glory," Don Leigh said one day 
last fali. 

The stockbroker, the musie agent, 
the consultant and the executive re¬ 
cruiter all work in Vermont, conduct- 
ing their businesses miles from where 
the trading, performing, sales and job- 
hunting take place. A thin telephone 
wire or a satellite data link is all that 
connects them to the world bcyond 
Guildhall (Boucher), Burlington (Ka¬ 


płan) and Townshend (the Leighs). But, 
with back-up from overnight delivery 
services, that is all they need. 

Increasingly, rural Vermont is be- 
coming home to businesses once 
thought of as urban. The State, once 
plagued by a weak transportation sys¬ 
tem and its remoteness from major 
markets, is finding that distance mat- 
ters little in the modern telecommun- 
ications age. Computers, modems and 
fax (facsimile) machines are at the 
heart of a workplace revolution in the 
making. 

"I think this (telecommunications) 
is a very important key to Vermont's 
futurę," says Tom Evslin of Solutions, 
Inc., of Williston. Evslin is a long-time 
Computer software expert who devel- 
ops and markets Communications 
software for Macintosh computers. 
Most of his customers are in Califor- 
nia ; nonę are in Vermont. 

"If we want to have our cake and eat 
it, too — to have good jobs while pro- 
tecting the environment and main- 
taining the state's ąuality of life — we 
need exactly the kinds of jobs that 
don't rely on transportation, but are 
brain-power jobs that rely on com- 
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Larry Johnson 

MAGAZINE MARKETER 


Mountains surround the 
town of Rochester, but 
they don't limit the 
computers that tie Con- 
ceptions Un-Limited to 
the nation's newsstands. 




munications," he says. "Moving In¬ 
formation is key. And it's only because 
of telecommunications that this In¬ 
formation can flow into and out of Ver- 
mont so ąuickly." 

Improved telecommunications, in 
other words, has tipped the balance in 
the direction of "it's possible" in Ver- 
mont rather than "it's impossible," ac- 
cording to businessmen, private 
consultants and industry officials. 

Even those people who are bullish 
on telecommunications, however, say 
the revolution hasn't fully arrived. 
'This exists morę in potential than in 
practice," says Evslin. The State of 
Vermont is not a mountainous version 
of Silicon Valley. 

Many reasons are listed for the slow 
pace of change. One, say both business 
and hobby users, is high telephone 
rates within the State, and the limited 
capacity of competing long-distance 
carriers' lines leading from Vermont. 

Another reason is psychological. 
David Usher, director for external af- 
fairs at New England Telephone, cites 
"the normal inertia that people have 
to use new tools to ply their trade." 
But, says Usher, some pretty amazing 
things are going on in YermonCs 
towns and villages. 

"There are people out there; they 
tend to be people who are on the lead¬ 
ing edge of the technology curve. They 
see potential in fax and data. And 
they've managed to feel comfortable in 
using it." Two things come together, 
he says, "a willingness to experiment, 


and a strong desire to do it in Ver- 
mont." And a Vermont business is 
bom that 15 years ago probably 
wouldn't have existed. 

What is striking about most of the 
activities is their Iow profile. Who, for 
example, would guess that publishers 
of smali specialty magazines know to 
cali Conceptions Un-Limited of Roch¬ 
ester for help in tracking sales? Or that 
sawy Apple Computer users needing 
a high-tech modem know to cali Maya 
Computer in Waitsfield? Or that Si- 
berians building a hospital in the city 
of Leninsk-Kuznetskiy are working 
with Scott European of Montpelier? 
Nonę of these companies has big signs 
outside their offices, nor do they invest 
heavily in in-state advertising. But 
they're here — and thanks to access 
supplied by modern telecommunica¬ 
tions, everywhere. 

M arketing vice president David 
Zahn of Maya Computer of 
Waitsfield explains his com¬ 
pany^ operations this way: "We have 
our own little shopping center on linę. 
It really is that simple now. We can 
set you up on your end so your modem 
does the walking." Unlike traditional 
shopping malls, there have been no 
building permits to obtain or air pol- 
lution control reąuirements to meet. 
Customers arrive in bytes rather than 
cars. Only Maya's smali storę for local 
walk-in customers fits the traditional 
retail sales image. 

"This company has its feet firmly 


Wito would guess that 
a Montpelier company, 
Scott European, is 
completely outfitting a 
hospital in Siberia, 
mainly by fax? 
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planted in the telecommunications in- 
dustry/' Zahn says. He explains that 
the company started four years ago "as 
an electronic data service phenome- 
non. The first customers were found 
on national [computer] bulletin 
boards." The business operated out of 
the kitchen of founder and current 
president Don Mayer, who had origi- 
nally come to Vermont to attend God- 
dard College, had moved on to 
Northwind Power, a wind energy com¬ 
pany in Fayston, and then started 
Maya. 

Sales topped $10 million last year ; 
30 people work at the company's head- 
ąuarters in Waitsfield^ Bridge Street 
Marketplace. From his office window, 
Zahn looks at a covered bridge and a 
white clapboard church. 

"Salesmen come in herc and say to 
me, 'You actually do the same thing 
as me up here? This is beautiful/ " 
Zahn relates with a chuckle. 

S ophisticated and sawy as Maya 
Computer might seem, compre- 
hending how it can work out of 
a smali Vermont town is easy com- 
pared to understanding how Scott Eu- 
ropean can place supplies in a Siberian 
hospital from offices in an old ele- 
mentary school building 
in Montpelier. 

"We're export agents," 
explains administrative 
assistant Crystal Bous- 
ąuit, a Montpelier native 
who once walked the 
halls of the East State 
Street school as a stu¬ 
dent. "We buy mcdical 
eąuipment from manu- 
facturers and export it 
mainly to the Soviet 
Union, and a tiny bit to 
Western European coun- 
tries." 

Scott European was 
founded by Robert Krattli 
20 years ago. Krattli, who 
grew up in Colorado and 
whose wife is a native of 
Rochester, moved the 
business to Vermont be- 
cause he likes the rural 
lifcstyle and landscape. 

"I feel at home here," he 
says. Scott European em- 
ploys eight in Montpe- 
licr, and has a second 
office, in Moscow, that 
employs 40. That's 
where business contacts 


with Soviet customers are usually 
madę, and where Krattli can often be 
found. 

Montpelier and Moscow fax mes- 
sages back and forth at least once a 
day, although Bousąuit notes that it 
usually takes 20 or 30 minutes to get 
a linę because "telecommunications 
with the USSR are not good." On a 
typical work day, she and her col- 
leagues also fax orders to companies 
in Europę or the U.S., and receive cop- 
ies of air bills as confirmation that the 
orders have been filled, outfitting the 
Leninsk-Kuznetskiy hospital with 
everything from syringes to operating 
room eąuipment. 

"The fax lines and telephone lines 
are essential for us," says Bousąuit. 

T here are two ways to reach 
David Herren of Middlebury. 
You can dial the number listed 
for him in the telephone book, or you 
can log onto the electronic bulletin 
board he operates, type a "Y," and a 
Computer "yell" for the operator re- 
sounds through his house. 

Herren, who works in Middlebury 
College's academic computing center, 
is one of about 50 Vermonters who run 
Computer bulletin board services from 
their homes or offices. Herren is linked 


to "FIDONET," an international bul¬ 
letin board network that spans the 
globe. Ali he needs to run his service 
is a desktop Computer with modems, 
lots of memory, a couple of telephone 
lines and a willingness to use his time 
and money. 

If you could pry the lid off Herren's 
Computer, you'd find messages from 
Romę or Melbourne. There'd be 
"echoes," or electronic magazines, on 
subjects ranging from home-brewed 
beer to airplanes. Items as varied as 
1970 Ford Mavericks and recondi- 
tioned pianos might be listed in the 
electronic classified ads. Comments 
on recent legał cases would be avail- 
able. Last fali a debatę over whether 
God exists raged for days. 

Herren can at one moment be out- 
side his home splitting kindling and 
the next moment be at his Computer 
linked to the entire world. "It's so in¬ 
ternational that during the Soviet coup 
[August 1991] I was getting messages 
in and out of my desktop every day," 
he explains. He connected to a Mos¬ 
cow bulletin board that had Computer 
menus in four different languages. 
Even at the height of the coup, the 
messages kept coming — an indication 
of how difficult it is to silence revo- 
lutions these days. 



Mel Kapłan 

MUSIC AGENT 

He arranges concerts, 
just as he did when he 
worked in Manhattan , 
but outside his office 
Windows is a vista of 
Lakę Champlain. 
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ANNETTE and DON LEIGH 

CONSULTANTS 


Telephones and fax ma- 
chines allow them to con- 
duct their businesses 
from Townshend, popula- 
tion 850. 




Where does Herren's bulletin board 
fit into the Vermont telecommunica- 
tions scene? Although it doesn't pro- 
vide his livelihood, its location in 
Vermont, with calls coming in from 
around the world, demonstrates how 
modern telecommunications has ob- 
literated distances and political 
boundaries. Where you are no longer 
matters; what you do does. 

W hen a construction company 
in the smali Windsor County 
town of Rochester drastically 
cut back its business a few years ago, 
its position as the town's largest em- 
ployer was taken by Conceptions Un- 
Limited, a high-tech marketing and 
distribution firm that caters to special- 
interest consumer magazines. Com- 
puters and telephones, not backhoes, 
now provide the meal tickets for 40 
Rochester area workers. 

"We concentrate on distribution to 
nontraditional retail outlets for spe- 
cial-interest consumer magazines," 
explains company founder and presi- 
dent Larry Johnson. Translated, that 
means the Golf magazine you see in a 
sporting goods storę in Hinsdale, Illi¬ 
nois, was probably placed there by 
Conceptions Un-Limited. The com¬ 
pany will also track the sales of the 
magazine — as well as sales of the 125 
other publications it handles, from En- 
tertainment Weekly to Modern Bride. 

"We're doing morę business than we 
ever thought we would," says Johnson. 
"Ali of the biggest publishers in the 
country know us on a first-name basis. 
It's a tribute to Communications and 
technology." 

Isolated in a tight valley on the up- 
per reaches of the White River, tele- 
phone lines keep Conceptions Un- 
Limited humming. "There is no way 
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I could have done this without faxes, 
phones and '800' lines to make our lo¬ 
cation transparent to the end user," 
Johnson says. 

He moved to Vermont from Ohio in 
1972 because, he says, "I read too 
many Mother Earth News.” When he 
started Conceptions Un-Limited in 
1978 his initial focus was on installing 
computers and software. But he wrote 
some software for Country Journal 
magazine when it was located in Man- 


Even those who 
are bullish on 
telecommunications, 
howeoer, say the 
revolution hasn't 
fully arrived. 


chester, and the carving of his "uniąue 
niche," as he calls it, began. The com¬ 
pany^ latest project has been devel- 
oping a retail outlet marketing 
strategy for Blade World, a new pub- 
lication about in-line skating. The 
magazine is based in Colorado, a 
2 ,000-mile trek — but a split-second 
phone or fax transmission away. 

E ase and convenience were not 
necessarily factors for musie 
agent and musician Mel Kapłan 
when he opened a Burlington branch 
of Manhattan-based Melvin Kapłan 


Inc. in 1974. But the chance for him 
and his wife to convert an old barn in 
Charlotte into a home, start a horse 
farm and even grow some artichokes 
was. Thirteen years later Kapłan 
closed his office in Manhattan and 
now handles all of his business out of 
Burlington. 

"I think all of my colleagues in New 
York thought we were totally out of 
our minds," says Kapłan. "Our busi¬ 
ness is a business that rarely happens 
out of New York City." In fact, Kapłan 
himself was worried when the busi¬ 
ness started shifting to Vermont. "We 
had an extension of our New York 
number at the Burlington office" for 
awhile, he notes. "It was costly, but it 
worked." Psychologically, clients felt 
Kapłan was still in Manhattan even 
though he was in Vermont. 

Kapłan, who founded and helps run 
the Vermont Mozart Festival, even- 
tually traded the extension for an in- 
coming "800" linę, and now he and his 
clients seem totally at ease with the 
Vermont location. Associate Cynthia 
Siebolt notes it's a long drive to attend 
concerts in New York and keep in 
touch with the musie scene there, but 
she sees that as the only drawback 
compared to many benefits. In addi- 
tion to the view of Lakę Champlain 
from their office Windows, "we have 
twice the space we had in New York 
for half the price," she says. 

Kapłan cautions that his ease was 
unusual. "To open a new [musical] 
management out of some smali town 
in Vermont — the odds of doing that 
successfully are infinitesimal," he 
says. He had years of experience when 
he came to Vermont: teaching at Juil- 
liard, performing (he's an oboist with 
the New York Chamber Soloists) and 
running the New York office. His busi- 
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ness reąuires many personal contacts, 
and he already had them. The time in 
New York was essential, he says. 

• 

E verett Benton would no doubt be 
proud of how Shirley Boucher is 
using his "modest summer cot- 
tage 77 on the Guildhall green in north- 
eastern Vermont. Benton was a 
Guildhall native who, like so many 
Vermonters of the 19th and early 20th 
centuries, left the State at a young age 
for the wider world. The opportunities 
for getting on and up just didn 7 t exist 
for the youth of Guildhall or practi- 
cally any other rural Vermont town. 

Benton went south to Massachu¬ 
setts and madę a fortunę in insurance. 
As he grew older, a fondness for his 
days in the upper Connecticut River 
Valley led him to return to his home- 
town and build the house that is nei- 
ther modest nor a summer cottage. As 
Boucher says, /7 It 7 s the historie home 
on the green/ 7 with enough room to 
accommodate a sizable number of vis- 
itors. President Warren Harding once 
stayed with the Bentons. 

Boucher bought the rambling old 
house in 1987, when she was working 
for a Boston stock trading company. 
She was commuting to Boston for four 
days of work a week, then driving back 
up to Guildhall for three days of rest 
and restoration. When the firm she 


was with cut back after the 1987 stock 
market nose dive, Boucher decided to 
strike out on her own, and do it from 
her 77 new 7/ old home in Guildhall. 

Her analysis of the situation she 
faced is quite simple: /7 In order to do 
the business I do up here, I have to 
have access to Wall Street. So I bring 
the stuff in by satellite. 77 

Boucher still has curious visitors 
strolling along the picket fence in front 
of the house remarking on the "cute 77 
little satellite dish, 30 inches in di- 
ameter, that sticks out of a window 
fronting on the town green. From that 
dish Boucher receives all the financial 
data she needs — including some she 
didn 7 t have when she worked at the 
Boston trading house. The cost for 
leasing the dish and getting the data is 
minimal — about $35 a month. That 
investment has freed her to live where 
she wants, doing what she wants, call- 
ing her own shots. 

7/ One thing I miss once in awhile is 
the camaraderie, 77 she says, /7 but I have 
a telephone. 77 And, she chuckles, /7 I 
make all my own decisions; I don 7 t 
have to answer to anybody. 77 That 7 s 
worth a lot, she says. 

No doubt Shirley Boucher is not the 
typical stockbroker. But then again, 
neither is the way she 7 s going about 
her business, far from any urban center 
(even pint-sized St. Johnsbury, popu- 


lation 8,000, is 30 miles away). Everett 
Benton would probably have enjoyed 
a /7 downlink 77 into his home in Guild¬ 
hall. But he was born a hundred years 
too soon. 

• 

N ew England Telephone 7 s 
Usher is, understandably, a 
big booster of Vermont 7 s tele- 
communications network. His com¬ 
pany is negotiating with State regu- 
lators on proposals that promise state- 
of-the-art telephone technology in ex- 
change for less public regulation of the 
company 7 s rates and operations. But 
he recognizes that telecommunica- 
tions alone won 7 t paint Vermont 7 s eco- 
nomic futurę a rosy hue. 

/7 Telecommunications technology 
is a necessary but not a sufficient re- 
ąuirement for people to develop their 
own businesses and move here/ 7 
Usher says. /7 Businesses expect good 
telecommunications, 77 but other fac- 
tors are often morę important, he says: 
tax structure, educational opportuni¬ 
ties and the willingness of the State to 
have them. Still, he notes, /7 If you 
don 7 t have the telecommunications 
infrastructure, you don 7 t have a fight- 
ing chance of attracting new busi¬ 
nesses. 77 G 0 O 


Freelance writer and editor Allen Gilbert 
lives in Worcester. 



David Zahn 

COMPUTER MARKETER 


Waitsfield's Maya 
Computer , where he's 
marketing vice presi¬ 
dent , sells modems and 
other Computer equip- 
ment, by modem. 
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SPRING! 

How Can Something That Starts 
So Drearily End So Beautifully? 


S pring wakes us up and 
splashes us with ex- 
tretnes: mud underfoot one day 
and apple blossoms glowing 
ooerhead, seemingly the next. 
Actually, the transition from 
mud season to blossom time 
takes weeks, and there are 
many cold, grey days along the 
way. But the transition is cer- 
tain to be madę. Chilly April 
has to yield to sunny May, 
even though we sometimes 
wonder. 



CORNWALL, CLYDE H. SMITH 


A SCENIC PORTFOLIO 
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Craftsbury, Alan L. Graham 



Dorset, David Kutchukian 


The earliest spring days seem 
linked, not to the summer to 
come, but to the long-dead au- 
tumn now months past. Yet 
even a brown, just-bared hill in 
Craftsbury has its ozon somber 
elegance. Perhaps the solitary 
walker halfway down the road 
is saooring that elegance; morę 
likely she is planning the thou- 
sands of springtime chores that 
soon zoili fili our zoaking hours. 
A few days' sunshine, a warm 
spring rain, and the land comes 
back to life — along with those 
who care for it. 
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Sap wagon at Seeley Farm, Middlebury; Jonathan Blake 


Spring! It stirs the blood and 
feeds the soul. Suddenly every 
living creature, humans in- 
cluded, seeks activity as the 
landscape brightens and comes 
back to life. Sheep and cattle 
almost fling themseloes out to 
the new grass after a winter oj 
confinement. The seasons 
greatest rezoard is the sym- 
phony of spring greens that 
finally ooercomes not only 
winter, but the muck and 
traoail of our most difficult 
transition. —t.k.s. 
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Groton, Barbara Gannon 
Followinc pace, Middletown Sprincs; Jerry LeBlond 
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Horses, Hard Work , and 
Dedication At Brattleboro's 
Fair Winds Farm 

By Paul Bush 

Photographed by Paul Miller 
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T he horses are eager to work. They 
surge forward, almost trotting, but 
Jay Bailey holds them to a walk. 
It's a beautifully elear day in late 
October, with some yellow and orange leaves 
still left on the trees, as fay drives out in the 
wagon to pick up Hrewood on his Brattleboro 
farm. He is wearing a baggy sweater over a 
flannel shirt but he holds the reins in bare 
hands. When he reaches the woods, the cold 
air under the trees has some bite to it. 

Jay turns the horses into a ravine and with 
a rush of jingling harnesses and creaking wagon 
parts they descend. If he had brought the trac- 
tor here he could expect to rut and gouge the 
soft, leaf-covered soil. Pat and Stella, pulling 
the wagon behind them, barely leave a tracę. 
But it's not likely Jay will ever drive the tractor 
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this direction — it broke down 10 ycars ago. 

Whcn that old tractor failcd to start for the 
last time, Jay and Janct Bailey dccided against 
buying or even renting a ncw one. Instead, they 
bought a pair of draft horses. They had dccided 
that thcir 40-acre Fair Winds Farm would be 
worked entirely by horses or by hand. 

There are other farms in the United States 
that rely on horses for power. The Amish have 
relied on them for generations. In Vermont, 
horses are used by a few loggers and by some 
part-time farmers. And of course, draft horses 
can be found at pulling competitions at coun¬ 
try fairs throughout the summer. But Fair 
Winds is one of the few — perhaps the only — 
full-time farm in the State to do all its work 
with horses. 

However, the key to Fair Winds Farm lies 


not in how the horses are used, but why. 

Jay and Janet Bailey are using old ways to 
create a new kind of farm. The host of cnvi- 
ronmental and economic problems that result 
from farming practices followed today can no 
longer be ignored. Even the government rec- 
ognizes the problem and has begun promoting 
the scarch, though on a smali scalę, for eco- 
logically sound methods of farming. fay and 
fanet Bailey are trying to do just that, create a 
farm that doesn't damage the environment and 
that reąuires only its own energy and resources 
to keep producing healthy crops year after year. 
Fair Winds Farm is an experiment, complete 
with rough spots and shaky times, and so far 
it seems to be working. 

A day on the farm starts early. By nine o'- 
clock, fay is out behind the hen house finishing 
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Spring plowing: the Baileys work hard, but they also make time for time off the farm. 


the last of the morning chores, feeding greens 
and other garden scraps to a row of grunting, 
snorting pigs. He wears a buffalo plaid wool 
jacket over his sweater to fight off the cold 
morning air. Janet has gone off to her part-time 
job as a visiting nurse. Erica, 16, and Reuben, 
13, have left for school. Rebekah, 20, still calls 
Fair Winds home, but has been working and 
living away from the farm. 

Last night was a late one. Jay was out by a 
lean-to shelter beside the barn, watching over 
one of the sows as she gave birth. He had hoped 
for eight piglets or morę, but there were only 
five, which means less money next spring. His 
concern was that two of the piglets weren't 
taking the cold well. He carried them inside 
and placed them in the open oven of the Glen- 
wood wood stove to warm them — two shiv- 
ering, white piglets in a cast iron stove. This 
morning Jay stops by the lean-to to check on 
the piglets; all five are doing fine. 

In the barn, Jay begins the 10-minute process 
of harnessing Pat and Stella. The horses stand 


patiently, with their bridles draped over their 
chestnut backs. As he slides the harness over 
Stella's head, he begins to talk about the farm. 
'They have a fancy-dancy name for what we're 
doing: L.I.S.A., Low-Input Sustainable Agri- 
culture," he says. "We haven't invented it. It's 
what successful farmers have done from the 
beginning of time. By giving it a fancy name, 
somehow our culture is morę conditioned to 
pay attention to it." 

Jay, 40, is of medium height and build. He 
wears a beard, which is red, though white is 
beginning to creep in along his jaws. Under- 
neath his watch cap his hair is brown, and it 
could stand to be cut by Janet. The harnessing 
done, his horses are ready to work. He hitches 
the team to the manure wagon: first to the 
yoke, the wooden bar at the front of the wagon 
tongue, then to the evener, the bar in back. He 
mounts the seat and calls, "C'mon up!" and 
Pat and Stella start walking. 

Over his shoulder, and over the clanking and 
rattling of the wagon, Jay says, "I guess part of 
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Diversificaton: Renben, above, zuith piglets; Janet, below, with seedlings. 



At Fair Winds, 
old methods are 
being used to 
create a new kind 
of farm: organie, 
diversified, 
and, the Bailey 
family hopes, 
self-sustaining. 



what focuscd my attention on trying to farm 
this way was those trees out there." He points 
across the rolling pasture to the woods, a rich 
New England blend of hard and softwoods. "As 
timber goes, it would be a tremendous killing 
for the land they occupy. But then they'd be 
gone." 

"Haw! Haw!" he calls 
to the team. "They're a re- 
source I've been granted 
use of. Back up, gee over, 
back, back!" On "gee 
over" Pat and Stella step 
to the right without pull- 
ing the wagon. Once the 
manure wagon is posi- 
tioned just right Jay con- 
tinues: "With care and 
thought it will provide us 
with lumber and fire- 
wood. It will also be there 
for the kids or whoever 
takes over." 


A casual observer might see all this as a 
throwback to the hippie '60s, but Jay has an 
answer for that. "What 'hippie' means to me 
is someone who plays at something for a year," 
he says. "By goiły, I haven't sweated all the 
time I've been here just to play. Yes, I like it 
very much, but playing I 
am not." 

"It takes as good a man¬ 
ager to farm like this as 
any other way," he adds, 
"or to run any business." 

Unfortunately, there 
are some things that are 
beyond the reach of good 
management. Many 
times, Jay and Janet hav- 
en't had the money 
they've needed. Projects 
have taken longer to start 
and reąuired morę work 
on their part. Another 
problem peculiar to Fair 
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Winds Farm is that much of the information 
about farming with horses and about the old 
clanking machinery needed to do it has dis- 
appeared. Over the years, the Baileys have had 
to figurę out on their own what was once com- 
mon knowledge on every farm. 

"Are we crazy to be doing this?" Jay asks. 
He has moved the team over to the fore cart, 
which is little morę than a green metal frame 
on rubber tires with a bali hitch behind that 
allows him to ąuickly hook and unhook ma¬ 
chinery. ''Weil, probably — depending on what 
you believe is crazy/' He mounts the seat and 
takes up the reins. "But in another sense I 
think we're sane. Ho! Back, back. Now c'mon 
up." Jay keeps talking as the horses step out. 
"We cannot afford not to be thinking in this 
kind of way for all our 
agriculture. And those 
that say otherwise/' he 
adds as the horses pick 
up speed, "don't know 
what they're talking 
about." 

Fair Winds has al- 
ready celebrated its 
lOth anniversary in 
grand style. Friends 
who had helped over 
the years gathered for 
games, like a manure- 
pitching contest, and 
food, all of it grown on 
the farm. The party, 
held in 1988, was one that morę than 200,000 
other farm families would have envied. Over 
the course of the decade that many have been 
driven from the land as the mounting costs of 
farming the usual way became too much. 

Not all farmers did poorly in the '80s. The 
U.S. Department of Agriculture estimates that 
only one-quarter of farm families suffered se- 
rious economic hardship. However, environ- 
mental problems related to use of Chemical 
fertilizers and pesticides afflict a frighteningly 
large number of farms. These are of such mag- 
nitude that even as mainstream a publication 
as Time has declared that there is "an emerging 
consensus that agriculture as it has long been 
practiced in the U.S. is a threat to the land and 
its futurę productivity." 

Even the federal government, through its 
farm programs, is beginning to encourage 
changes. However, the amount Washington 
has budgeted for promoting Low-Input Sus- 
tainable Agriculture remains relatively smali: 
in 1990 the sum was only $5 million. The Bai¬ 
leys started Fair Winds Farm, of course, long 
before the consensus or the government pro¬ 
grams emerged. 

By mid-morning, Jay is out in the shady ra- 
vine with his team. He grabs rough-barked oak 
logs in his bare hands and heaves them into 
the wagon. When the wagon can hołd no morę, 


Jay heads the horses up out of the ravine. As 
they reach the steep part at the top of the trail, 
Pat and Stella dig in. As they arch forward 
against the harnesses, their back legs push out 
behind them. In fact, it is their front legs that 
provide most of their pulling power. The shoes 
on their front hooves (they have nonę on their 
back feet) end in cleats like those on baseball 
shoes, to give them extra traction in the farm's 
sandy soil. The heavy wagon passes the crest 
of the trail, and the horses slow down. 

Pat and Stella are not massive Percherons or 
Belgians. They are no taller than saddle-horses. 
But standing beside a saddle-horse they would 
look like muscle-bound weightlifters. Along 
with the other six horses here, they belong to 
an English breed known as the Suffolk Punch. 

Unlike other horses 
that were bred for sad- 
dle work or pulling 
freight wagons or the 
other labor of an urban 
society, the Suffolk 
Punch was bred strictly 
for farm work. Fewer 
than 500 of the horses 
can be found in the U.S. 
They dislike ąuitting, 
and they are unflappa- 
ble. When something 
unusual happens, Jay's 
horses will tum their 
heads and look at him, 
rather than giving in to 
the instinct to spook and run. It takes some of 
the danger out of farming with horses; in the 
days when horses worked every farm, death 
from an unexpected kick or from accidents 
caused by runaway teams was an acknowl- 
edged part of farm life. 

Pat and Stella walk as they puli the wagon 
out of the woods and across the fields. The sun 
has tumed the moming's chill warm. As the 
procession rounds the barn, a young man on 
the other side of Upper Dummerston Road 
looks up. Dressed in a white polo shirt and tan 
slacks, he is an employee of the Brattleboro 
Country Club, which is directly opposite the 
Bailey farm. He has just loaded a greens roller 
onto an electric golf cart. Quite often, the golf- 
ers don't even look up as they zip silently down 
the fairways in their carts, either oblivious to 
or simply long-accustomed to the horse-pow- 
ered activity across the Street. 

This obviously prime piece of real estate 
came to the Baileys in 1978, thanks to Claude 
Tatę and the Earthbridge Community Land 
Trust. Tatę, a bachelor whose family had 
farmed here sińce the 1920s, resisted all de- 
velopment offers for his land. Instead, he do- 
nated it to the trust, which leased it to the 
Baileys on an 89-year, renewable, inheritable 
lease. In tum, the Baileys cared for Tatę and 
(continued on page 64) 



Above, planting. Right, Rebekah sells 
produce to State senator Robert Gannett. 
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"Everybody 
doesn't need to 
be doing 

what we're doing, 
but they need 
to think about it 
like ive're doing. 

We need to 
apply our good 
intellects to 
the problem/' 
says Jay. 
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Saving Vermont's 

Wild Orchids 


Dr. William Ballard Fights 
For a Beautiful World 



O NE SIMPLY IS NOT 
PREPARED for thc 
alien beauty of 
the showy lady's- 
slipper. Each orchid, hud- 
dling with its neighbors, rises 
from large almond-shaped 
leaves. The brilliant white 
and soft pink pouch of the 
slipper bulges like a girl's 
puffed sleeve between two 
petals that look like hum- 
mingbird wings. One can 
imagine that some tiny crea- 
ture has gently blown air into 
it or that the wings take 
flight when no one is look- 
ing. 

Morę than 50 years ago, 
lady's-slippers graced many 
of Vermont's wetlands. Now 
the most popular of the 
northern terrestrial orchids is 
a rarity, and substantially 
fewer Vermonters are lucky 
enough to come across them. 

Although their special re- 
ąuirements are part of the 
problem, illegal collection 
and destruction of natural 
habitat probably account for most of the decline. 

There is perhaps no one else in Vermont who has been 
affected morę deeply by this decline than William Ballard. 
Now 85 and a professor emeritus of biology at Dartmouth 
College, Ballard's concern for the orchids goes back morę 
than 70 years to when he first delighted in the sight of one 


as a boy in western Massa¬ 
chusetts. Remembering how 
prevalent they were, he has 
devoted the past two decades 
to increasing their numbers 
in Vermont. 

"This world was madę 
beautiful," he says. "It is 
being madę less beautiful by 
people who don't understand 
the importance of beauty." 

One of Ballard's first acts 
in support of the lady's-slip- 
per was to convince Dart¬ 
mouth to purchase a 
botanically rich swamp that 
biology students had visited 
sińce the 1800s. Havinggrad- 
uated from the college in 
1928, Ballard knew lady's- 
slippers had once flourished 
there. 

"I began to think about get- 
ting them back in the college 
bog," says Ballard, who has 
lived in Norwich, across the 
Connecticut River from 
Dartmouth, sińce 1939. "I 
began scattering millions of 
seeds there, and then I never 
could get out of the business. Too much fun." 

What began as a kind of hobby for Ballard has grown 
into a systematic research project. In spite of the fact that 
many scientists had attempted to germinate lady's-slipper 
seeds in the lab without much success, Ballard was able 
to develop a growth medium that results in an 80 to 95 


Dedication and systematic research have madę Bill 
Ballard a pioneer in the propagation of the lady's-slipper. 
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percent germination ratę. He also found that the showy 
lady's-slipper seeds need to be refrigerated for at least two 
months before germination can occur. To assure that he 
has plenty of seeds, Ballard spends each spring hand-pol- 
linating every wild blossom he can find. 

Finding himself with an abundance of lady's-slipper em- 
bryos, he says the challenge now lies in getting them to 
grow optimally and survive the transfer from sterile cul- 
ture to the moist conditions of their natural habitat. 

"About a dozen investigators are working at this fron- 
tier," says Ballard. "But much has still to be learned before 
they can be grown as a crop, putting out of business those 
who dig up and sell the wild plants." 

The Naturę Conservancy thinks Ballard is a treasure. 
"He has, no ąuestion, pioneered in an area that few people 
have had the patience and wherewithal to explore — how 
these orchids reproduce," says Marc DesMeules of the Na¬ 
turę Conservancy's Montpelier office. "He's a very uniąue 
person in that he's doing this because he's interested in 
it, not for any famę or glory." 

Trained in the study of fish embryology, Ballard gave up 
that research about 15 years ago because carrying the re- 
ąuired eąuipment and setting it up in foreign lands became 
too difficult for him. 

Exploring the embryology of the orchids, however, was 
something he could do at home. Friends showed him 
stands of the four local species, and he began to pollinate 
them, scattering seed in hopes of increasing their numbers. 
After seeing no results for several years, he turned to the 
laboratory to explore the orchids' reąuirements. 

Much later Ballard found that some of his early scat- 
terings had succeeded. Years after sowing pink lady's-slip- 
pers in the woods behind his home, for example, the first 
flower appeared. 


He sowed hundreds of thousands of showy lady's-slipper 
seeds in a Norwich swamp that now contains morę than 
two dozen clumps of the species. Through the efforts of 
Ballard and others, the owner of the swamp madę a gift of 
the property to the town of Norwich. Now a trail and a 
boardwalk have been established to protect the plants and 
allow people to visit in the blossoming season. 

There are four types of lady's-slippers in Vermont — the 
showy (often thought of as the most beautiful), the pink, 
the yellow and the ranTs-head (the rarest of the bunch). 

The yellows and showys appear in June and are in bloom 
for only nine precious days. This brief blooming period 
can be appreciated even morę in light of how long it takes 
for them to get to this point. The orchids are teenagers 
before their first bloom, and their chances of surviving 
childhood are something like the infant mortality ratę dur- 
ing times of plague. 

A lady's-slipper seed takes five weeks to germinate and 
then spends two to three years underground, depending 
for survival on a symbiotic relationship with a primitive 
fungus. The fungus brings nutrients to the underground 
seed, which still lacks the root hairs to do the job itself. 
What the seed does for the fungus is a mystery; some 
speculate certain vitamins are transported this way. 

An unfortunate aspect of this relationship is that the 
fungus tends to make the seeds rot. Even if the orchid 
survives this stage of growth, it faces morę than a decade 
of combating such problems as too much sun or too little 
sun or not enough humidity. Lady's-slippers are picky. 

In the laboratory at Dartmouth where he still works five 
to six days a week, Ballard has hundreds of vials with seeds 
floating in a sterile medium. He has found, after much 
trial and error, that the sterile medium is actually capable 
(in the case of the showys) of replacing the function of the 


"This world was 
madę beautiful/' 
says Ballard. "It 
is being madę less 
beautiful by peo¬ 
ple who don't un- 
derstand the 
importance of 
b e auty." At home in 
Nono ich, right, 
he is surrounded 
by plants. 
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fungus. Once the orchids produce thcir first green leaf, 
Ballard transports thcm to artificial bogs behind his housc. 

The process involves an elaborate Schedule. The seeds 
are put in the sterile medium in September. In February, 
Ballard takes the embryos out (one vial may contain 200) 
and separates them by fives into vials. Several months 
later, each embryo is transferred to a larger test tubę. 

"He didn't take the short cut," notes DesMeules. "He 
took the long road. A lot of people just deal with the flow- 
ers that are easy to propagate. He did it the hard way and 
he succeeded." 

A grant from the American Orchid Society three years 
ago, which Ballard says he is still "nibbling on," allows 
him to continue experimenting with nutrients, humidity, 
light and temperaturę to find ways of 
satisfying the reąuirements of the four 
species. 

Ballard cultivates all of them at his 
home in Norwich, where he has care- 
fully created artificial bogs. These con- 
sist of sunken wooden frames lined 
with plastic and filled with soil. The 
plastic retains water, creating a swamp- 
like environment. 

Tenderly handling a leaf, Ballard will 
kneel down to show you a swelling 
ovary on a ram's-head, or explain his 
system of distinguishing hybrids from 
self-pollinating plants in his original 
clump of yellow lady's-slippers, placed 
there morę than 40 years ago. 

"I have all six possible hybrid com- 
binations of three of the four local spe¬ 
cies," he explains. "They are still in 
sterile medium. The ąuestion is 
whether I will live long enough to see 
them blossom." Ballard could be in his 
late 90s before the orchids flower. 

Using a toothpick and magnifying 
glasses, he regularly pollinates lady's- 
slippers in damp Vermont woods. Later, 
in the fali, he takes just enough seed for his research, 
scattering the rest in hopes of spreading the orchids to new 
territory. The microscopic seeds, he explains, are very 
widely distributed by the wind, but most settlc on unfa- 
vorable ground. Some travcl as much as 1,000 miles. Each 
blossom may produce as many as 50,000 seeds. 

Yet only about eight percent of the orchids are pollinated 
if left to their own devices. Performing the job by hand 
brings pollination up to 90 percent, Ballard says. The pro¬ 
cess is difficult because the orchid is so highly cvolved 
that it nceds a specific type of insect to pollinate it. The 
insect, attracted by the color of the orchid and looking for 
nectar (non-existent in the lady's-slipper), gets pollen on 
its back whilc making its fruitless investigation. When the 
insect enters another flower, pollen comes in contact with 
the stigma and fertilization takes place. The orchids' lack 
of nectar may account for its Iow natural ratę of pollina- 
tion, sińce even insects eventually learn that the flower 
has nothing to offer them. 

The insect also may not happen to freąucnt an area 
where the orchids grow or the orchid stands may be so far 
apart that pollination ncvcr takes place. 

The orchids on which Ballard has spent so much time 


and cnergy are among the oldest of the flowering plants, 
and thus have learned all the evolutionary "tricks" in the 
book, he says. But that does not keep them from being 
endangered. "There are advantages and disadvantages to 
any scheme," he notes of the orchids' life cycle. 

Ballard's desire to protect and conserve naturę is not 
limited to orchids. He is breeding tadpoles in a former 
septic tank, raising rare salamanders in his kitchen and 
will casually tell you that the rare Hart's-tongue fern on 
the windowsill was "brought wrapped in dirty laundry 
from France." Scientists and other orchid-lovers send him 
seeds from all over the world. An acąuaintance in the State 
of Washington is providing him with seeds of the Calypso 
orchid, a flower Robert Frost immortalized in a poem 
called "The Encounter." Although the 
orchid is nearly extinct in Vermont, 
Ballard has been able to raise a few em¬ 
bryos from the seeds and is cooperating 
with the Naturę Conservancy to main- 
tain the species here. 

With all his activity, the retired pro- 
fessor still finds time for a large vege- 
table garden, takes care of his crippled 
wife, Elizabeth, and goes on freąuent 
hikes. He celebrated his 80th birthday 
by climbing Mount Washington. 

Ballard often wears out his younger 
compamons when leading people to the 
lady's-slippers in the Norwich bog. 

A distinguished-looking man, in 
spite of the red high-top sneakers and 
red handkerchief he wears on such 
hikes, Ballard bounds ahead on these 
jaunts like a man 50 years his junior. 

"We purposely madę this trail fuli of 
curves so if people try to find it they 
would get lost," he explains, picking up 
stray branches to elear the trail as he 
goes. In the half-mile to the lady's-slip- 
pers, he has gently informed his smali 
group about the effects of the 1938 hur- 
ricane and the possibility of a scarlet tanager nearby. 
"Sounds like a robin with a horrid cold," he notes. 

Finally he leads the last part of the trail on skinny 
wooden planks, dodging mosąuitos, to the clumps of 
showys, bright visions in the murky bog. "Oh, Bill!" ex- 
claims one of the group when she first sees the flowers. 
"They're beautiful!" Because underground rhizomes travel 
and send up new shoots, the clumps get larger every year. 

Ballard's mother, a schoolteacher, interested him in 
wildflowcrs and ferns decadcs ago to fili the void left be¬ 
cause there was no one his age in their French-Canadian 
village who spoke English. Now it is Ballard who gently 
passes on his knowledge. 

He hopes to see his work carried on and says he knows 
"half a dozen" people who want to get involved. He hopes 
that somcone — or better yet a number of people — will 
take over his projeets. 

"We'vc got to do something to take the hardship of these 
disappearing species and keep them going," he says. "The 
morę species we lose, the poorer the planet." 


Freelance writer Nancy Freiberg lives in Elmore. 



Ballard, orchids, and homemadc bog. 
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Blue Caps 
And 

Hardtack 

The Hemlocks Presewe 
Memories of Vermont's 
Cwil War Sacrifices 


By Irene Racz 

O UTSIDE THE ARMORY, SUnlight 
streams over the town of Berlin. In- 
side the dim hall, a century seems to 
have receded into the shadows. A cluster of 
men march in formation, clad in blue wool 
trousers and sack coats, with forage caps on 
their heads and black brogans on their feet 
— the uniform of the Union soldier. 

It's nearly 126 years sińce the great con- 
flict ended, but the Vermont Civil War Hem¬ 
locks are mounting a vigorous campaign to 
bring the past to life. Among those assem- 
bled on this brilliant day are Steve Wake- 
field, Dick Swift and Frank Taylor, whose 
forebears served in the same Vermont infan- 
try regiment, the 13th Vermont Volunteers. 

Wakefield learned young, he says during a 
break, that eight of his ancestors fought in 
the Civil War. But it was a trip to Manassas 
battlefield in Virginia at the age of 10 that 
really kindled his interest in the conflict. 

"Something clicked, and I haven't been 
right sińce/' laughs Wakefield, now 42 and 
a St. Johnsbury insulation contractor. "I get 
stuck in a kneewall or a crawlspace, and my 
mind wanders to the Civil War." 

Wakefield's fervor led him in 1985 to help 
resurrect the Hemlocks, a group formed 20 
years earlier that had become inactive. In the 
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Hemlock sprigs pintied to their caps, members of 
the Yermont Hemlocks unleash an authentic 
Civil War volley during an appearance in 
Westford. 
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last few years, thc organization has attractcd about two 
dozcn dedicated members of varying ages and back- 
grounds. 

From thc wcapons they carry to thc cvcrgrccn sprigs thcy 
wear pinned to their uniforms — a Vcrmont tradition said 
to datę back to thc Revolutionary War — thc Hcmlocks 
strive to accuratcly dramatizc thc state's role m the Civil 
War. Drawing on years of research, members participatc 
m discussions, battle rc-enactments and parades, and offer 
"living history" presentations to the public. Last October, 
they were part of thc rc-cnactment of thc Battle of Ccdar 
Creek, thc 1864 Union victory in Virginia's Shcnandoah 
Valley in which Vermonters played a key role. A long- 
term goal is to restore as a military museum the "Mem¬ 
oriał Room" in Hardwick's town hall, where thc Hcmlocks 
mcet monthly. 

The group is proud of 
Vermont's abolitiomst tra¬ 
dition, and that so many of 
its citizens volunteercd to 
serve. 

"It's prohahly the themc 
I use when Tm asked to 
speak," says Swift, a 63- 
year-old custodian who 
vividly remembers playing 
"Rebels and Yankees" as a 
boy in Barre. "Our com- 
mitment, per capita, was 
only eąualcd, or slightly 
surpassed, by thc State of 
Michigan. Ten percent or 
morę of our people went to 
war, and morę than 5,000 
were killed. We were the 
first State in thc Union to 
outlaw slavery, and the 
passions ran tremendously 
high." 

For many members, says 
Tony Washburn, a Civil 
War evcnt evokes thc kind 
of cuphoria others might 
get from running, skiing or 
snowmobiling. Washburn's good-natured, entertaimng 
style has thrust thc 56-year-old school tcachcr, fiddlcr and 
basket-maker from Hardwick into thc role of commander. 

"Most of us are amateur historians and have a natural, 
inhorn fascination with the timc period," hc says. "People 
are bitten by the lure of history." 

Members spend countless hours drilling in fuli regalia. 
At one meeting, they prepared for the arduous task of 
producing and testing a safe projectile for their cannon. 
Wakefield, whose wife calls their home telephone the 
"Civil War hotline," estimates he alone devotes thousands 
of hours a year to his hobby. 

The Hemlocks are sticklers for authenticity, and balance 
affordability with ąuality in deciding which suppliers to 
use for uniforms and gear. Wool and cotton are in. Pol- 
yester is definitely out. 

"Not everyone is as hard-core as we try to be," says 
Wakefield. "Wc don't get into thread-count on uniforms. 
On the other hand, we're not satisfied with a Iow lcvel of 
quality. Although we have a long way to go, we're trying 


to approach this in an authentie manner." Wakefield even 
wcars authentie muślin long underwcar under his uni¬ 
form, properly ticd at the ankles to deter ticks. 

When hc dons his Hcmlock cap, Bob Morcy, 42, of East 
Montpclicr trades his modern cycglasscs for period ones, 
ground to his prcscription. Morcy, who works for Grecn 
Mountain Power Corporation, confcsses to scheduling his 
timc off work around Civil War activities. 

"When wc go to an event, we're committcd to re-en- 
acting thc lifc of thc soldicr as he lived," he says. "We 
don't take coolers, and we take food actually eaten." In 
addition to rice, beans, vegetables and coffee, that means 
preparing hardtack, a tough biscuit designed to survive 
days on thc march. Provisions are carried in reusable cloth 
bags or tin cans. 

Wakefield reflects on 
the ironies of progress as 
he recalls participating in 
the 1988 re-enaetment of 
the Battle of Gettysburg: 
"There was virtually no 
garbage, because there's 
nothing to throw away." 

The Hemlocks' mettle 
was tested a few years ago 
when they attended an en- 
campment in New York 
State and it rained for three 
days straight. The incle- 
ment weather only added 
to their enjoyment, be¬ 
cause it madę for a morę 
realistic experience. 

Like others, Wakefield 
was accompanied on the 
trip by his wife and chil- 
dren, including an infant 
daughter — all properly at- 
tired, of course. The camp- 
ers devoted some of their 
timc to musie, an activity 
Washburn is always eager 
to lead. 

"It was impromptu, and 
I ended up doing the instrumentals," he says. "Fifteen or 
20 kids, from 8 or 9 up to 15, knew all the words to dozens 
of Civil War songs and sang their hearts out." 

"What it does, by going out in the field and eating and 
living and camping the way these fellows did, is put you 
into their shoes," says David Gates, a 35-year-old Cam¬ 
bridge dairy farmer who traces his Vermont roots to the 
1700s. "It's something that all people who read history 
and say — 'I wonder what it was really like?' — can ap- 
preciatc. This is about as close as you can get." 

For Curt Holden, 42, an engineer from St. Johnsbury, 
it's also a way to understand the present. 

"People don't realize the price of Vermont's commit- 
ment," hc says. "Entire towns disappeared from thc map 
becausc so many lives were lost. The migration changed 
thc state's character forever. When I wonder what thc fu¬ 
turę holds, I look back on thc past, and a lot of the past 
is connectcd to thc Civil War."_ 

Freelance writer Irene Racz is a partner in a Communications 
firm in Montpelier. 



For information on the Vermont Civil War Hemlocks 
and their prograrns, contact Scott Cahoon, 

25 St. Martfs Street, St. Johnsbury, VT 05819, 
(802) 748-3743. 
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Greens Please 
The Palate 
And Soothe 
The Body 


By Andrea Chesman 
Photographed by Len Mastri 


P ersonally, I don't trust any 
sign of spring until I see 
somcthing green growing. 
rve seen too many black- 
birds singing on snow-covered wircs to 
trust thcir instincts. But green leaves 
poking out of the soil — now that's 
spring. 

Around my garden, chives and per- 
ennial onions revive early after the 
long winter. So does the spinach that 
I planted in September; seven months 
later, Tm ready to eat just about any- 
thing that is green and not packed in 
cellophane. 

Chives in the garden mean that the 
wild Icek (Allium tricoccuni), or ramp, 
will be making a show in the woods. 
I like to collect these and make soup. 
Once I madę the dish for the spring 
holiday of Passover: Wild Leek and 
Matzo Bali Soup. It was ąuite a hit. 
Wild leek soup is madę just as onion 
soup is madę, sauteing the wild leeks 
until sweet and tender, then adding 
vegetable or chicken broth. The soup 
is a delicious spring tonie, and I rec- 
ommend it highly. 

You can find wild leeks blindfolded; 
they fili the woods with the strong 
odor of onion. But if you worry about 
identifying wild foods blindfolded (and 
you should), look for fiat, green leaf 
blades 6 to 10 inches long that comc 


to a point; the roots look like scallions. 
Take a field guide to wild edibles and 
look for other spring greens, including 
chickweed, lamb's ąuarters, and sor- 
rel. 

Dandelion greens are another read- 
ily available early green. You can cook 
them as a potherb or eat them raw. My 
mailman once stopped and asked if he 
could collect from my front yard, sińce 
I had such a fine crop. Of course I said 
yes, and after he left I went out and 
picked a few leaves for my salad, too. 

The craving 
for spring 
greens is prob- 
ably universal. 

In the Old 
Country, when 
my forebears 
had to have 
greens after a 
long Russian winter of subsisting 
mainly on potatoes, they collected 
sour grass — sorrel — and madę a po- 
tent brew called schav. It seems to be 
a sorrel soup (revisionists substitute 
spinach or Swiss chard), flavored with 
lemon and served cold with a dollop 
of sour cream. Sometimes potato is in- 
cluded. 

While my mother was eating schav 
madę by her immigrant parents, her 
Italian neighbors were collecting wild 
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A quick urny to cut greens into strips is to roli seoeral together, then slice. 


dandelion greens to saute in olive oil 
with garlic and season with a red winę 
vinaigrette. The greens were served 
lukewarm — a wilted salad. 

Down south, people eat a "mess of 
greens" flavored with ham when thc 
spirit moves them. In Louisiana, a spe- 
cial gumbo madę of greens is served 
during Lent. 

Why this universal craving for 
greens? The body has its wisdom. 
Greens are lich in vitamins A and C, 
and in calcium. These are all nutrients 
in short supply among winter diets of 
grains, meat, and stored potatoes. 
Many greens are diuretics, some are 
considered blood cleansers. After a 
winter of too little fresh air and too 
much enforced idleness, this may be 
just what the body ordered. 

If you areiTt the sort of cook who 
has patience for recipes, but you, too, 
crave some greens, just toss into salads 
the smallest, most tender greens and 
potherbs you can find; the rest can be 
cooked until tender with a piece of 
ham. Don't forget to drink the pot li- 
quor. It's a spring tonie that will set 
you up for the season to come. 

Stir-Fried Pork and Greens 

This is delicious with any green, espe- 
cially the stronger flavored greens: collards, 
broccoli de rabe, and Chinese mustard 
greens. The times given in the recipe are 
very approximate, all depending on the ef- 
ficiency of your wok and the tenderness of 
your greens. 

1 pound boneless pork loin, julienned 
4 tablespoons soy sauce, divided 

3 tablespoons dry sherry or Chinese rice 

winę, divided 

2 tablespoons oyster sauce (available 

where Oriental foods are sold) 

1 tablespoon sugar 

1-inch cube fresh ginger root, minced 

2 garlic cloves, minced 

2 tablespoons sesaine oil, divided 
1 to 1 V 2 pounds greens (12 cups shredded) 
Hot white rice 

Combine the pork with 2 tablespoons of 
soy sauce, 2 tablespoons of sherry, the oys¬ 
ter sauce, sugar, ginger, and garlic. Set 
aside; prepare the greens and the rice. 

Wash the greens thoroughly, drain, and 
remove any tough stems. Chop the greens 
into long, narrow pieces. You should have 
about 12 cups. 

Heat 1 tablespoon sesame oil in a large 
wok. Add the pork and marinade and stir- 
fry over high heat until the pork is cooked 
through and no pink shows, about 5 min- 
utes. Remove the pork and sauce from the 
wok and kcep warm. 

Heat thc remaining 1 tablespoon oil in 
the wok. Add the greens and the remaining 


Lcft, smoked chicketi consomme 
with greens. 


2 tablespoons soy sauce and 1 tablespoon 
sherry. Stir-fry for about 1 minutę; then 
cover and steam until the greens are just 
barely tender, 2 to 5 minutes. 

Return the pork and sauce to the wok 
and stir-fry for an additional 2 to 3 minutes 
to finish cooking the greens. Serve at once 
over hot rice. Serves 3 to 4. 

Wilted Greens Salad 

8 to 10 cups assorted salad greens torn in 
bite-size pieces 

3 slices whole wheat bread 
1 garlic clove, minced 

1 tablespoon Dijon-style mustard 
1V 2 tablespoons red winę vinegar 
V 2 pound bacon, cubed 
Freshly ground pepper 

Place the greens in a salad bowl. Trim 
thc crusts from the bread and cut into 1 Vi- 
inch cubes. 

In a smali bowl, combine the garlic, mus¬ 
tard, and vinegar. 

Fry thc bacon until crisp. Remove from 
the pan with a slotted spoon onto paper 
towels to drain. Add the bread to the frying 
pan and fry until you have crisp croutons. 
Remove from the pan with a slotted spoon 
onto paper towels to drain. 

Pour off 5 tablespoons of the bacon fat. 
Whisk into the bowl with the garlic mix- 
ture ; be careful of spatters. Immediately 
pour over the greens. Add the bacon and 
croutons and toss well. Add plenty of pep¬ 
per and toss again. Serve at once. Serves 4. 

Smoked Chicken Consomme with a 
Chiffonade of Spring Greens 

This soup makes a lovely first course. It 
plays off the traditional flavors of greens 
and smoked ham, substituting smoked 
chicken for the ham. If you can't find 
smoked chicken locally, you can order it 


through Harrmgton's of Vermont (802-434- 
4444] or substitute smoked turkey. The 
Dakin Farm shops in Ferrisburgh and Wi- 
nooski sell a delicious smoked turkey 
breast. 

1 whole smoked chicken breast 
or l /2 smoked turkey breast 
8 cups homemade or canned unsalted 
chicken broth or stock 

1 onion, halved 

2 celery stalks, cut in thirds 

6 cups tender spring greens, such as spin¬ 
ach, arugula, dandelion 

Slice off most, but not all, of the meat 
from the breast and reserve for another use. 
In a large soup pot, combine the breast 
bones with the stock, onion, and celery. 
Simmer for 1 hour. Do not let the soup boil. 

Strain the soup, remove the meat from 
the bones and reserve. Cool the soup, then 
skim off the grease. 

If the soup never boiled, it should be 
elear. However, if the soup is cloudy, it 
should be clarified. To do so, add 1 egg 
white and 1 crumpled egg shell to the de- 
greased soup. Very slowly bring the soup to 
a simmer and simmer for about 1 hour. Do 
not allow the soup to boil. Then strain the 
soup through a double thickness of mois- 
tened cheesecloth. 

To serve, reheat the soup, but do not let 
it come to a boil. Slice into thin shreds the 
size of matchsticks the meat that was re- 
moved from thc bones after the soup was 
madę. Shred the greens into long, narrow 
slivers. 

Place about a cup of greens and l A cup of 
chicken into each soup bowl. Pour the hot 
soup over and serve at once. Serves 6. c CK> 


Andrea Chesman is a regular contributor 
to Vermont Life's food column. She lives 
in New Haven. 
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ViJlage Ramble 

Southeastern Vermont's Smali Towns Offer Peace, Quiet, and History 


By Jules Older 
Photographed by Effin Older 


F or many Vermonters, Ver- 
mont life is still village life 
— from town meeting to thc 
swimming hole, from the 
generał storę to the volunteer fire de- 
partment. Nowhere is this morę evi- 
dent than in the villages of south¬ 
eastern Vermont, which are among 
the state's most lively and most 
scenie. 

At the top of the region is South 
Royalton, the largest settlement in the 
town of Royalton, and a village so 
peaceful that city visitors can feel their 
pulse rates slow as they gazę through 
the granite arch onto the broad green. 
But to read the legend on the arch is 
to discover that things were not al- 
ways peaceful here. "In honor of Han¬ 
nah Hunter Handy," read its carefully 


chiseled letters, "who rescued mne 
children from the Indians at the burn- 
ing of Royalton, October 16, 1780." 

In a skirmish associated with the 
Revolutionary War, nearly 300 invad- 
ers led by British officers descended on 
Royalton, scalping settlers, setting 
homes on fire and marching prisoners 
to Canada, where they were sold at 
eight dollars a head. 

A fire leveled the center of South 
Royalton in 1886. A year later the red 
brick Commercial Błock was built, 
and it looks today much as it did then. 
Royalton recovered from the Indian 
raid and from its fires ; now it accom- 
modates itself to another force of na¬ 
turę — lawyers. In 1972, Vermont Law 
School moved into the original Roy¬ 
alton School and began growing. 



Bethel's Greenhurst Inn, top. 
Above, the Ottauquechee 
River in Woodstock. 
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The coming of the law school has 
brought new youth to the town, and 
when U.S. News et) World Report re- 
cently declared VLS the number one 
environmental law program in the 
country, new pride as well. Appropri- 
ately enough for a school that focuses 
on the environment, Vermont Law 
School borders on one of the prettiest 
sections of the White River. 

The White, known for trout and 
bass, is also known for tubing. Every 
summer, pleasure-seekers rent inner 
tubes for peaceful floats downriver. 
Their ldleness is punctuated by short 
portages when the water is Iow. 

Just east of Royalton, in Sharon, is 
the Joseph Smith Memoriał, birth- 
place of the Mormon prophet. The 
lawns are perfectly clippcd, the 
straight rows of begonias are free of 
weeds, and the woods are alive with 
the sound of the piped-in voices of the 
Mormon Tabernacle Choir. 

Route 14 runs west along the White 
River to Route 107 and Bethel, where, 
across the old iron bridge, is a Vermont 
specialty — the eccentric inn. In this 
case, it 7 s the Greenhurst Inn Bed and 
Breakfast. The Greenhurst is a massif, 
a manmade monadnock just south of 
town. It is run by singer, pianist and 
former teacher Lyle Wolf, who has fur- 
nished this 1890, 13-bcdroom man- 
sion with personal mementoes and 
auction Victoriana. Each room is dif- 
ferent, and all have the feel of a slightly 
quirky turn-of-the-century home 
rather than a decorator-designed inn. 
Dogs (but not cats) are welcomc. 

A few miles south along the White 
is the tiny village of Gaysvillc. On iate 
spring and early summer weekends, it 
hosts an event that has disappeared 
from all but country fairs — the pony 
and horse puli. For a smali cntry fee, 
visitors can join local folks as they 
watch friends and ncighbors compete 
for the honor of having the best pulling 
team in the North Country. 

The next stop is Barnard, which con- 
sists of a string of appcaling old homes 
along bisecting roads ; a big, old-fash- 
ioned generał storę at the intersection; 
one expensive and much-praised res- 
taurant, the Barnard Inn; one smali 
campground and one tiny bed & break¬ 
fast. Oh, and just across from the storę 
is Silver Lakę, one of the sweetest 
swimming spots this side of Norman 


Rockwell. On sunny Sunday after- 
noons, local kids dive off the concrete 
water outlet as their proud but con- 
ccrned parents watch over them. Vis- 
itors are morę than welcomc to join. 

Barnard also offers exceptional op- 
portunities for shunpiking. Dirt roads 
wind through field and wood, dividing 
at freąuent intervals. Eventually, the 
shunpiker should end up somewhere 
recognizable. It may well be Wood- 
stoek, summer home of the Rockefel- 
lers, site of the country's first ski tow, 
the Billings Farm, mansions galore, 
lawns that look like putting greens, 
enough mns to house an army of vis- 
ltors, and enough shopping to satisfy 
Imelda Marcos. In Woodstock, one can 




The Graf ton lnn's rustic 
annex, bottom. Be Iow, tubę 
enterprise in Royalton. 
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Whether you 
come for a day 
or a week, you’11 
love our old- 
fashioned 
atmosphere. 
And you’11 find 
what you love in 
over 70 shops, 
restaurants, 
galleries, and 
country inns. 

Come right 
over. We’re so 
nearby, and yet 
so different. 
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buy art, books, clothes, decoys, eclairs, 
and on down the alphabet until thc 
station wagon is fuli and the bank ac- 
count is empty. The setting is beau- 
tiful, the shops are exquisite, and the 
ambiance is Vermont Classic. Don't 
miss the rich ice cream at Mountain 
Creamery on Central Street. 

Woodstock's ambiance also derives 
from its many historie inns. The 
Woodstock Inn is not only the biggest 
in town, it's the only resort anywhere 
still owned and personally run by 
Laurance Rockefeller. It has 143 
rooms, 10 tennis courts, two swim- 
ming pools, a good golf course, cro- 
quet, squash and some of the finest 
food in the State. 

Down the road are two unusual mu- 
seums, the Billings Farm & Museum 
and the Dana House. Billings Farm is 
a living demonstration of 19th century 
Vermont farming; the Dana House is 
a 19th century merchant's household 
that has the most beautiful back yard 
in town. Both are well worth pro- 
longed visits. 

Should Woodstock's opulence begin 
to overwhelm, the quickest escape is 
upward. Across the covered bridge, 
along Mountain Street (the prettiest 


Street in this exceptionally pretty 
town) is Faulkner Park, a sloping glen 
of maple-shaded grass and winding 
paths. One path winds up Mount Tom. 
The gentle climb along thoughtfully 
graded switchbacks takes between 20 
minutes and an hour, depending on 
how long the adventurer chooses to 
linger on the thoughtfully placed 
benches that linę the trail. The view 
from the top takes in all of Woodstock. 

Five miles south of Woodstock (the 
First one-and-a-half miles can be taken 
on the new bike path) is South Wood¬ 
stock, a village of brick federalist 
homes, the large and attractive Kedron 
Valley Inn, and horses, horses, horses. 

Horses are to South Woodstock as 
lawyers are to South Royalton. The 
best place to watch them at work and 
play is at the Green Mountain Horse 
Association, where equestrian-loving 
groups regularly strut their stuff. 

South Woodstock also houses a de- 
lightful museum, Green Mountain 
Perkins Academy. It's in the old Uni- 
yersalist school, which opened its big 
front door in 1848 and closed it in 
1898. Today, amid the straight-backed 
desks and painted blackboards, the 
academy exhibits children's toys, 


Southeastern Vermont Attractions, Inns & Information 

(All area codes are 802) 


CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 
Quechee Chamber of Commerce, P.O. Box 
106, Quechee, VT 05059, 295-7900. 
Springfield Chamber of Commerce, 55 

Clinton Street, Springfield, VT 05156, 
885-2779. 

White River Chamber of Commerce, P.O. 
Box 697, White River Jct., VT 05001, 295- 
6200. 

Windsor Area Chamber of Commerce, 

Main Street, Windsor, VT 05089, 674- 
5910. 

Woodstock Chamber of Commerce, P.O. 
Box 486, Woodstock, VT 05091, 457- 
3555. 

INNS 

(Consult local chambers of commerce for 
morę irms.) 

Greenhurst Inn, Route 107, Bethel, VT 
05032, 234-9474. 

Gwendolyn's Bed & Breakfast, P.O. Box 
225, Perkinsville, VT 05151, 263-5248. 
Flugging Bear Inn, Main Street, Chester, VT 
05143, 875-2412. 

Inn at Long Last, Box 589, Chester, VT 
05143, 875-2444. 

Inn at Weathersfield, Route 106, Weathers- 
field, VT 05151, 263-9217 and 800-477- 
4828. 


Night with a Native, P.O. Box327, Chester, 
VT 05143, 875-2616. 

Old Tavern at Grafton, Grafton, VT 05146, 
843-2231. 

Woodstock Inn, Woodstock, VT 05091, 
457-1100 and 800-448-7900. 


ATTRACTIONS 

Billings Farm & Museum, Woodstock, VT 
05091, 457-2355. 

Green Mountain Perkins Academy, South 
Woodstock, VT 05071, 457-2239 or 457- 
1473. 

Crow Hill Gallery, RD 2, Box 803, Chester, 
VT 05143, 875-3763. 

Dana House, 26 Elm Street, Woodstock, VT 
05091, 457-1822. 

Grafton Historical Society, Grafton, VT 
05146. 

Green Mountain Horse Association, Box 8, 

South Woodstock, VT 05071. 

Joseph Smith Memoriał, Dairy Hill Road, 
So. Royalton, VT 05068, 763-7742. 9 
a.m.-6 p.m.; Sundays 1:30-6 p.m. 
Mid-State Draft Pony Assn., Gaysville, VT. 
Some Saturdays and Sundays, late May 
through early July. Nancy Durand, 
HC64, Box 107, Lebanon, NH 03766. 
Weathersfield Historical Society, Perkins- 
vi 11 c, VT 05151. 
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adult tools (including a set of wooden 
mudshoes), and educational artifacts. 
If it's closed, cali curator Dorothy 
Goldsmith at (802) 457-2239. 

About 15 miles due south of South 
Woodstock along Route 106 is Per- 
kinsville, a pretty village in thc town 
of Weathersfield. In the hills above is 
the Old Meeting House in Weathers¬ 
field Center. The original wooden 
Meeting House was built in 1786. 
When it burned in 1821, it was re- 
placed with a fine brick building. That 
burned in 1985, and was lovingly re- 
built two years later. 

Across the road is the Weathersfield 
Historical Society, which, in addition 
to ąuilts and home furnishings, dis- 
plays over its attic bcams the Weath¬ 
ersfield Panther, a catamount shot in 
1867. For those with a limited capacity 
for antiąuity, another Weathersfield 
attraction is Stoughton Pond, a super 
swimming hole with toilets and 
changing rooms nearby. 

A few miles further down Route 106 
is the renowned Inn at Weathersfield, 
an 18th century hostel whose gracious 
style is a direct reflection of its owners 
and restorers, Mary Louise and Ron 
Thomburn. The inn is an extension of 
their home, and they've filled it with 
their art, their books and their family 
heirlooms. Every night at dinner, Ron 
sings and plays old favorites on the 
baby grand while Mary Louise pre- 
pares the guests' dinners. 

Still further south, at the intersec- 
tion of routes 103 and 11, is historie 
Chester, where thc Art Guild occupies 
the prime location on Main Street. 
One of ChesteTs leading artists is 
Jeannc Carbonetti; on the porch of her 
Crow Hill Gallery, she says, "Chester 
is perfcct for me. It's attractive but not 
touristy; big cnough to have every- 
thing I need and smali cnough that the 
postmaster licks stamps for me at 
Christmas." 

Chester has a strong center, all right, 
but it's not the same center for cvery- 
one. For visitors, it's the Stone Village, 
a collection of mid-19th century 
houses hewed of locally ąuarried 
gneiss. For locals, it's Delaney's Coun¬ 
try Girl Diner with its big mugs of cof- 
fee and classic diner-sassy waitresses. 

The biggest hostelry in Chester is 
thc Inn at Long Last, which has 30 
rooms and is run by a former college 



The “Wbite 9~Couse 

of Wilmington 




'One of the most 
romantic inns...' 
N.Y. Times 


Elegant Accommodations & Cuisine 
Indoor & Outdoor Pools, Spa 
Cross Country Ski Touring Center 
Downhill Skiing & Golf Packages 


Rt. 9 Wilmington, VT 05363 

802-464-2135 or 800-464-2135 

3 Star MoBil %gting Opcn MTear 



CCassic frencfi Cuisine in 
an intimate ńverside setting 


Jor%eservations (802) 362-1779 
To Cl fate %oad 
‘Manchester Center, Vermont 
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G00D 

NATURED 



It describes our staff, and the hills 
and meadows surrounding our 
Lodge. Two thousand acres rich in 
Vermont’s natural beauty. 

For the inquiring guest, we have 
guided walking (and in season, skiing) 
tours that identify native plants and 
wildlife. Let us tell you morę. 

Stowe, Vermont 05672 
CALL OR WRITE 

1-800-826-7000 

(in VT 802-253-8511) 
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Yisit the Yermont State Parks! 


Locations shown on the Vermont State Highway Map 

For a iree park brochure with a map and a list of campsites and 
ot lier attractions write or cali: 

Yormonl ItaparlimMil of Fwrests 
Parks and Rc^roalion 

Division of State Parks and Lands 
103 South Main Street 
Waterbury, VT 05676 
(802)244-8711 
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FULLY ASSEMBLED FOLDING 
ADIRONDACK CHAIR 

Folding reproduction of adirondack chair, seen on the 
grounds of the Adirondack Museum in Blue Mt., NY. 

5/4” pressure treated Southern pine, all screw and bolt 
weather resistant hardware. Completely assembled! 
Maintenance-Free! May be painted or stained, but not 
necessary. Will weather to a 
driftwood gray. 

$118.00 includes shipping and 
handling. MasterCard and Visa 
accepted or send check or money 
order to: 




HEMLOCK SHOP 

RD#1, Box 273 
Olyphant, PA 18447 
or cali (717)586-8809 



STEEL 

YOURSELF 

AGAINST 

SLIPPERY 

STREETS 

AND 

WANDERING 

MINDS. 

COME IN AND TEST DRIVE 
THE VOLVO9E0. 



Route 7, Shelburne, VT (802) 985-1030 

' IW2. Mtlftt \orth imerira Corporution. I)rire safely is a 
Iratiemark helonfiitifi la V olro \orih interim Corporation. 
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RANGĘ ROVER 


You may not want to wadę through 
boat-deep water, climb steep slopes 
or conquer terrifying terrain. 

But, the fact remains that Rangę 
Rover can do all these things. 
Doesn’t it stand to reason that it ex- 
cels in ordinary driving situations? 
Like rain, sleet or the hazards of a 
howling Nor’Easter’ snowstorm. 

Come in for a test drive and see 
how much excitement you can 
endure. 



Also Representing: Jaguar, 
Mercedes-Benz, BMW, Volvo, 
Sterling and Honda 

1111 Troy-Sch dy Rd., Rte. 7 
Latham (Albany, NY) (518) 785-4197 
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DAILY SCHEDULED SERVICE 

Glens Falls and Rutland to Newark and Islip 
Cali 1-800-441-2304 or 518-798-4700 for morę Information 
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president. The smallest hostelry in 
Chester is Night with a Native, which 
has two rooms and is run by retired 
grandparents. Between them, in size 
and price, is the Hugging Bear Inn, 
whose every crook and cranny is filled 
with cute and cuddly Teddy bears. 

The border between Windsor and 
Windham counties lies between Ches¬ 
ter and Grafton, a village that has the 
feel of the past. Grafton looks almost 
exactly as it did a century ago, only 
better. The houses are freshly painted 
clapboard or genteelly aging brick. The 
signs are elegantly lettered; Street 
signs are set in beds of flowers. Even 
the gas station looks morę like a coun¬ 
try school than a place to get an oil 
change. 

Nonę of this is by accident. Grafton 
is the home of the Windham Foun¬ 
dation, a charitable trust that has been 
ąuietly buying and restoring buildings 
in the village sińce 1963. But the foun- 
dation doesn't aspire to own the whole 
town. When a house in good condition 
comes on the market, Windham pre- 
fers it to stay in private hands. As a 
result, Grafton has become a Vermont 
showcase, a village caught in time — 
and gently but firmly held there. 

At the center of the showcase is the 
Old Tavern at Grafton. Here, too, pres- 
ervation and a certain amount of il- 
lusion are at work. Across the Street 
from the tavern are a pair of white cot- 
tages complete with porch in front and 
attached red barn behind. But hidden 
within this small-town exterior are 
the corridors of a pair of large, multi- 
roomed hotel wings. 

The tavern itself is ąuietly elegant, 
with the emphasis on ąuiet. Musie in 
the lounge won't be a rock band; it 
could be the assistant manager per¬ 
forming Renaissance lute musie. A 
waiter may whisper, "Would you like 
a drink?" but won't be the least bit 
miffed if you prefer your musie undi- 
luted. 

When in Grafton, visit the Histori- 
cal Society and the cheese factory, 
browse the many antiąue Stores, rent 
a mountain bike or hike the 30 kilo- 
meters of nordic ski trails behind the 
town that Windham [rejbuilt. 
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lules and Effin Older, a husband and wife 
team, live in Albany. 

































Country Inns and B&Bs 



Our Recipe for 
The Perfect Country Inn 


► A stately hilltop mansion 

► Quiet seclusion 

* Perennial gardens 

► In-ground pool 

» Panoramie views 


• Romantic in-room fireplaces 

• Spacious parlors 

• Anticjues 

• Comfortable, airy guest rooms 

• Elegant , but casual , dining 


Juniper Hill Inn 4L 

Juniper Hill Road, Windsor, VT 05089 
(800) 359-2541 / (802) 674-5273 
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A warm welcome awaits at our snowcountry hideaway. Nestled into 
the mountainside 2000 ft above the valley floor, The Black Bear Inn 
offers both alpine and X-C skiing from our door. With New Englands 
highest base elevation, our trails offer the most reliable snów condi- 
tions. Inside you’ll enjoy hearty country farę with candlelight dining 
and freshly baked breads and desserts. Our comfortable rooms feature 
private baths and TV. The Black Bear Inn—where you can enjoy the 
hospitality of a real country inn year 'round. Packages. 

the Blach Bear Inn 

The Essence of Vermont Hospitality 

^^^UBo^6^oItoi^lley^niion^S47^^0^9^33^i 
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An elegant Victorian inn with antiąue-filled guest rooms. 
Superb candlelight dinners and 
champagne Sunday brunch in exquisite surroundings. 
Historie 7 A Arlington, VT 05250 
(800) 443-9442 Sandee & Bob Ellis, Innkeepen (802) 375-6532 
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ITie Guest House 
at Knoll Farm 


E xperience the quiet and peace 
of Knoll Farm on 150 acres with 
spectacular mountain views. Pastures, 
pond, Scotch Highland cattle, horses, 
large comfortable farmhouse with four 
guest rooms, historie bams, delicious 
homegrown food. $50 per person in- 
cludes3 mealsdaily. Writeorcall Knoll 
Farm, Bragg Hill Road, Waitsfield, 
Vt. 05673 • (802)496-3939 
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The Inn at the 

BRASS LANTERN 

‘An intimate B&B Inn , in the 
heart of Stowe country ” 

AWARD WINNING • NONSMOKING INN 
Fireplace Rooms 

1-800-729-2980 

Ski, Golf, Honeymoon Packages 
717 Mapie Street, Stowe, VT 05672 • 802/253-2229 ♦♦♦ 
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Lodging and Dining in the 


Hill 


casual elegance of an ^ 

old Victorian setting. 


"I 

*cp 

802-869-2110 • Saxtons River, Vermont (Exit 5, off 1-91, Rt. 123) 
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Blueberry Hill 

A secluded inn, 
for all seasons, 
in the heart of the 
Green Mountain 
National Forest. 

Goshen, VT 05733 
800-448-0707 
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Inwood Manor is a special, quiet place in Vermont's 
Northeast Kingdom. Located off the beaten path with 
understated elegance. Enjoy fine dining in an informal 
atmosphere while overlooking the Passumpsic River. 

Canoes and box lunches are available at modest rates. 
As a traditional inn, nine rooms share four 
baths. During your visit you will not have 
to contend with lines or crowds. 


Sn woocl l' 1 lanor 

East Barnet, Vermont 05821,802 633-4047 
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FAIR WINDS FARM 

(continued from page 46) 


shared the farmhouse with him until 
his death a ycar and a half later. 

Their organie methods — use of 
manure as fertilizer, tilling in cover 
crops, and other techniąues — seem to 
be working. Insect problems are few, 
and the fields are productive. The only 
drawback is that horse-powered work 
is slower than machine-driven farm- 
ing. 

"Farming with horses is a way of 
life," says Janet Bailey a week later, at 
the start of November. Janet is an at- 
tractive woman who wears no make- 
up. She has on an Icelandic sweater 
over a white turtleneck. Smiles and 
laughter come easily to her. 

She stands amid what 7 s left of the 
market garden. Most of it is now just 
wet, brown soil with scatterings of 
gray straw here and there. However, 
even this late in the year, there are 
bushy green rows of broccoli and cau- 
liflower. Janet bends over the broccoli, 
snapping off florets and tossing them 
into an empty bushel basket. "I would 


like to think that we could have a lot 
of the same atmosphere and same 
goals without the horses, but I think 
they lend some feeling of slower pace 
and environmental harmony," she 
says. "Economically, it would be dif- 
ficult without the horses, because 
we'd have to find something to fili in 
for the hay and sleigh rides. 77 These 
bring 400 people a month to Fair 
Winds during the fali and winter, part 
of the farnTs planned diversity. 

"We try to set it up so everything 


feeds into something else," she says. 
"The chickens provide us with eggs 
and egg money and also all the fertil¬ 
izer for the garden. The produce from 
the garden provides income and feed 
for the chickens and pigs. The horses 
work the garden, make the hay that 
feeds them and the cow and make 
money through sleigh rides and foal 
sales. The pigs feed the family, pro¬ 
duce piglets and eat garden waste." 

Unfortunately, this interlocking 
diversification doesn 7 t bring in quite 
enough money, thus the need for Ja- 
net's job as a visiting nurse. It's one of 
the drawbacks of not having enough 
Capital — and of not being willing to 
take out a loan — to finance new proj- 
ects, like the meat chickens they want 
to try raising, that might bring in morę 
cash. 

The vegetables Janet is picking are 
headed for the 1,500-member Brattle- 
boro Food Co-op, which occupies a 
full-size supermarket downtown 
barely three miles away. Between the 
Co-op and the Farmers 
Market two days a week in 
the summer and fali, all 
the organie produce grown 
here is guaranteed to sell. 
It wasn 7 t always that way. 

"When we started at the 
Farmers Market, it was 
when organie meant bugs 
and hippies," says Janet, 
smiling. "I got the sense 
people asked about organie 
so they could avoid it. This 
year 80 percent of our cus- 
tomers asked about or¬ 
ganie because they were 
interested in where their 
food was coming from/ 7 
Jay and Janet met while 
working at Farm and 
Wilderness Camps, a 
Quaker-run summer camp for chil- 
dren and teenagers in Plymouth. Jay 7 s 
parents were college professors; he 
was born in Japan and grew up in In¬ 
diana and Iowa. Janet 7 s parents were 
British members of the Bruderhof, a 
Christian sect that had settled in Par- 
aguay, then moved to the United 
States. 

After marrying, Jay and Janet moved 
about, working on or renting various 
farms before finding the Tatę place. 
She and Jay divide much of the labor, 


with him taking the horse-drawn tasks 
and she the garden. However, they 
come together for such things as hay- 
ing and shovelling manure into the 
wagon. 

Their children pitch in on the hay- 
ing, too. They have other chores, as 
well, but Jay and Janet temper their 
reąuests for help out of fear that they 
may ask too much. As part of their 
plan for avoiding farm burnout in 
themselves and their children, they 
take the family away from the farm 
for a vacation each year, and they also 
take one by themselves. 

Fair Winds Farm is achieving most 
of what Jay and Janet had planned. It 
doesn 7 t degrade the environment and, 
in fact, is helping to improve some of 
it. The farm reąuires a minimum of 
outside energy to operate. And it could 
sustain itself at this level indefinitely. 

There are times when things are 
hard, so hard that Jay doubts they can 
continue. A few years ago, bad weather 
hurt first the garden crops and then the 
sleigh rides. Income plunged. "We said 
to ourselves, 'We can 7 t do this again. 
It takes too much, 7 77 Jay said. 

"Thank goodness we had the pigs 
and chickens, 77 Janet says. 

As the morning progresses, Jay re- 
turns from a Co-op delivery. He and 
Janet undertake a number of different 
tasks, from loading the discarded broc¬ 
coli and Brussels sprouts stalks onto 
the wagon to cutting a patch of gray- 
white comstalks. The sun is almost 
overhead in a elear blue sky when they 
both return to the garden. 

Janet spreads limę. The wind blows 
long white plumes across the ground 
as she shakes it from a shovel. Jay has 
harnessed Pat and Stella to a cultivator 
and begins to till the soil. Each time 
he approaches the pigpens, the piglets 
scurry under the shelters. When he is 
past, they emerge. 

"Everybody doesn 7 t need to be doing 
what we 7 re doing, 77 Jay has said of the 
farm, "but they need to think about it 
like we're doing. We need to apply our 
good intellects to the problem." vQn> 


Paul Bush is a freelance writer who runs 
Liberty Farm, a smali organie farm in New 
Ipswich, New Hampshire. Photographer 
Paul Miller, an eighth-generation Vermon- 
ter, is a dairy farmer in Vernon, near Brat- 
tleboro. 



The Baileys, at rest from their labors. 
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Boys’ and Girls’ Camps 
of Yermont 


Accredited by the American Camping Association. ACA accreditation assures you of the best kind 
of quality control in the areas of camping most important to the welfare of your child: health ond 
sofety, camp monagement, personnel, programming ond facilities. 


YMCA Camp Abnaki 

For boys 6 to 16. Located on beautiful Lakę 
Champlain in North Hero, Vermont. Swimming, 
sailing, hiking, sports, crafts and morę! One ond 
two-week sessions. Contact 
Dave DeLuca, Director, 

266 College Street, 

Burlington, VT 05401 
(802) 862-8981 
The experience that 

lasts a lifetime! ~ ~ W ' 
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Girl's resident camp ages 
6 to 16. Located on Lakę 
Champlain, Grand Isle, 

1 VT. Activities offered 
indude swimming, 
canoeing, archery, arts and 
crafts, tennis, sports, soccer, 
volleyball, dance, drama, naturę, 
etc. 1 to 5 stoff / camper ratio. Four two-week sessions. 
Winter Address: Camp Marycrest, Sister Claire Bouchard, 
100 Mansfield Ave, 

Burlington, VT 05401. 

Telephone 802-863-1 187. 


ACCREDITED 
CAMP „ 
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CAMP BILLINGS, INC. 


N 


Loke Foirlee, Vermont 

86th Year 

0vernight, Co-ed camp for ages 7 to 
15. Four two-week sessions. 

Register for 2,4,6,8 weeks. Starts 
June 21. Extensive programs 
induding oll waterfront conoe and 
backpack trips. all athletics, athletic 
teams for those interested, crafts, 
drama, caring and obie stoff. Cali or 
write Mrs. Dell Betts, Thetford Center, Vermont m w 
05075. (802) 785-2692. |£| 
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THE ALOHA CAMPS, located in Vermont ot Lakę Morey ond Loke 
Faidee, have provided superior troditional camping summers sińce 
1905 for boys ond girls from oround the country ond oround the 
world. A maturę, experienced stoff (camper / counselor rotio: 
olmost 2 to 1) ensures each child's happiness ond individual 
growth. Comp progroms feoture o wide ronge of water ond land 
sports, ort, dromo, musie ond naturę. Lonokilo is for boys 8 to 14, 
Aloho Hive for girls 7 to 12, and Aloho Comp for girls 12 to 17. 
Posie Merritt Taylor, Monoging Director, The Aloho Foundation, 
RR#1, Dept. VL, Box 91A, Foirlee, VT 05045. (802) 333-9113. 
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CHALLENGE 

°Wi(derness 

CAMP 

c \ćnnont 


Backpacking, Rock 
Climbing, Kayaking, 
Survival, Blacksmith, 
Whitewater Canoeing, 
Orienteering, Fishing, 
Woodscraft, Archery. 


"0ver 25 Years of Excellence // 
Boys Ages 9 to 16 • ACA Accredited 
2 and 4 week sessions 
Drs. Thayer ^ Candice Raines 
4347 Stów Road, Stów, Ohio 44224 
800-832-HAWK 
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WYODA 

Fairlee, Vermont 

Fun ond odventure for girls 7 to 16 
who love the challenge of new 
experiences. Follow an elective program ot outstandmg 
woterfront or Wyoda's riding center. Tennis, crafts, musie 
(strings), trips to wilderness areas - odd up to a fabulous 
summer with the friendly Wyoda fomily. ACA occredited. 

Established 1916. 

Brochure: Mrs. R.A. Binder, 

1 1 DeWolf Road, Old Tappan, 

NJ 07675. 201-768-0371. 
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Sangamon & Betsey Cox 

Pittsford, Vermont 

Brother - Sister Camps on old Vermont farms. Our 
unique self-scheduling encourages independence, 
cabin life promotes community and teamwork. Ages 7 
to 15,75 campers and 30 stoff. Wide rangę of 
activities: Riding, woodshop, farm, pottery, weaving, 
rocketry, art, photography, tennis, archery, swimming, 
canoeing, team sports, day and overnight trips, Iow 
and high ropes courses. 2,3,5,8 week sessions. 

Mikę Byrom, RR1 Box 224 
Northfield, MA 01360 PPP 

(413) 498-5873 
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brown ledge 


Malletts Bay, Vermont 
on Lakę Champlain 


ACA Accredited 
Since 1926 


THE COMPLETE AND DIFFERENT CAMP 

Girls 9 to 18 - 4 & 8 Week Sessions 
Self-Choice Program 
Horseback Riding - 45 Horses 
Theatre Arts, Water & Field Sports 
JC Program 

William & Katherine Neilsen 
25 Wilson Street 
Burlington, Vermont 05401 
Tel. (802) 862-2442 
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CAMPING 
WITH HORSES 


Catherine Capers 


Horsemanship - Watersports - Camping Trips 
On beautiful Lakę St. Catherine, Wells, VT 

• HORSE & ANIMAL CARE - RIDE DAILY! 

• Hands on Stable Management Instruction 

• Swim, Canoe, Waterski, Sail, Windsurf 

• Hike, Canoe, Horseback Camping Trip Fun 1 
70 Girls, Ages 9-15 June, July & August Camps 

Audrey Nelson, CCD 800 - 453 - 4441 

P.O. Box 68L, West Pawlet, VT 05775 
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Lotus Lakę 

is a doy camp serving 
Central Vermont. 
Transportation provided 
from Montpelier, Bonę, 
Northfield. The camp 
offers a full-doy, co-ed program for oges 6 to 14 
and a holf-doy program for age 5. 

Lotus Lakę Camp 

RRl, Box 485 ra^«i 

Williomstown, VT 05679 nnn 

Winter phone (413) 773-7205 
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THE FARM & WILDERNESS CAMPS 

are a grandparent's dream-come-true. 

Give your grandchild a summer in Vermont where hiking, 
canoeing, animal care and gardening abound. Where the 
old-fashioned values oF caring for others and simple living are 
fashionable. Let them learn down-to-earth skills at a group of 
Quaker camps founded in 1 939. Give them an experience 
they'11 remember always. For information cali or write: 

Len Cadwallader Farm & Wilderness Camps 
Plymouth, VT 05056 802/422-3761 
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LYNDON 

(continued from page 27) 

background, he is busy these days as 
a member of the town's hard-working 
Planning and Zoning Board. 

Nearby Interstates 91 and 93 have 
madę Lyndon less isolated. Its popu- 
lation of 5,400 is nearly twice what it 
was when I graduated from Lyndon In- 
stitute 50 years ago. A steady stream 
of cars and trucks flows into town 
weekdays on Route 5, presenting a 
traffic-control dilemma. Some resi- 
dents clamor for stop signs ; others re- 
sist, fearing they would detract from 
the town's rural character. 

Although economic troubles have 
sorely tested Lyndon's reputation for 
toughness, Brian Bona's assessment is 
refreshingly optimistic. He shrugs his 
shoulders and smiles. "I don't pay at- 
tention to people who predict doom 
and gloom. We've survived up to now 
and we'll continue." 

Walking Lyndon's streets and back 
roads in the spring reminds me why 
our town has also won the affectionate 
term "A Gem in the Green." Town 
crews rake the grass in Bandstand Park 
and tum on the iron fountain. Wom- 
an's Club members weed around the 
spring blooms they have planted. We'll 
be ready for the magie of that June eve- 
ning when the town band gives its first 
Wednesday night concert. Frolicking 
in the new grass outside the village are 
many descendants of Sherman, one of 
the famous Justin Morgan's colts, bom 
in Lyndon. Children grow restless in 
their classrooms, anticipating the 
carefree days to come at Powers Park, 
where they will work off their energy 
on the new playground eąuipment, 
built as part of the bicentennial cele- 
bration. 

Remembering the blissful days 
when I ran up Main Street to spend the 
whole day at the park, I read the simple 
inscription on the granite plaąue near 
the playground. It tells of morę than 
150 volunteers donating labor, money 
and materials for "the children and 
families of the community." A warm 
sense of pride in belonging to this 
town, with its deeply committed peo¬ 
ple, brightens my day. 


Lyndon native Virginia Campbell Downs 
is the author of Mansions and Meadows, a 
portrait of Lyndon. The 176-page book, il- 
lustrated with many historical photos, is 
available for $11.95 from area bookstores 
or the Lyndon Historical Society. 
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SUMMERTIME MOOS 

Dream of summer while keeping 
tabs on the tempera¬ 
turę with Woody 
Jackson‘s Holstein 
Thermometer. 
$19 ppd. 12"D 
Visa/MC or 
Check: 
Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 

HOLY COW 
INC. PO Box 
906L Middlebury, 
Vermont 05753 
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ofMeadowsweet 
Herb Farm _• 

729 Mount Holly Road 
No. Shrewsbury, VT 05738 

)ur Herb Barn overflows with 
tantalizing Fragrances & Flavors 
Wreaths • Dried Flowers • Books 
Herb Plants & Scented Geraniums 
Seasonings • Seeds and morę 
Display Gardens 

Open Daily • 802/492-3565 
Send $1 for mail order catalog 
"Meadowsweet makes the heart merrie, 
delighteth the senses” 
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Create the 


llltimate 


Cup 01 
Coffee 



Start with our Green Mountain Coffee 
Roasters Coffee. It’s freshly roasted in 
smali batches just hours (not weeks or 
months!) before we rush it to you. The 
difference in flavor is extraordinary. 

We guarantee it! 

Cali 1-800-223-6768 
for a FREE $5 G1FT 
CERTIF1CATE and a 
brochure of 50 delicious 
gourmet coffees or mail the 
coupon below. 
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RAILSIDE GALLERY 

An ĄrtistIs Studio 

Take a scenie ride to Trailside Gallery. high in the 
Green Mountains. Watch watercolorist 
Al Friedman at work and browse his gallery 
of paintings and prints. Located north of Rutland 
in Chiltenden. Follow signs to Mountain Top Inn. 

Hours: Thursday 
through Monday 10 to 3 
or by chance. 

CALL OR WRITE FOR FREE BROCHURE 


Box 57, Chittenden. 
VT 05737 
(802) 483-6058 
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33 Coffee Lane 
Waterbury, VT 05676 
1-800-223-6768 

□ Yes, plcase rush my FREE S5 certificate 
and catalog of all 50 gourmet coffees. 


The 


^tamount- c 


art 


yO A modern garden cart - built 
0/Ę+ like the old hard-working 

^ -wheelbarrow - to 

last a li fet i me. 
Handcrafted 
of 



P. O. Box 365, 


Shelburne Falls, MA 01370 
Write for free brochure or cali (413) 625 - 6030 
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A Vermont Scrapbook, edited by Ellen 
Sullivan. Published by Honeysuckle 
I Imprint, Huntsville, Alabama, 1991. 
I 280 pages. $18.95, hardcover. 

Growing UpCountry, by Don Mitch¬ 

ell. Published by Camden House Pub- 
lishing, Charlotte, Vermont, 1991. 160 
I pages. $9.95, paperback. 

Last Person Rural, by Noel Perrin. 

Published by David R. Godine, Bos- 
‘ ton, 1991. 199 pages. $21.95, hard- 
cover. 

X 

Vermont Odysseys, edited by C.L. 
t Gilbert. Published by Penguin Books, 

I USA, New York, 1991. 170 pages. 

| $10.95, paperback. 

Vermont Voices, edited by Karen D. 
I Lorentz. Published by the League of 
Vermont Writers, 1991. 285 pages. 
$13.95, paperback. 


Yermont, discovered morę than 300 
years ago by Champlain and rediscov- 
i ered by the urban world in the latter 
half of this century, is now in the pro- 
cess of discovering itself. These five 
books are evidence of that self-discov- 
ery. They are five anthologies of essays 
about Vermont, each with a different 
focus. But they share a common theme 
and a recurrcnt question: what does it 
mean to be a Vermonter? 

The answer used to be simple; either 
you were born here, with all the ex- 
periences and traditions that entailed, 
or you weren't. People were either 
summer people or Vermonters. But 
about 30 years ago, Vermont attained 
rural chic status at the same time it 
became accessible via interstate high- 
way. People of the type that used to 
go away after Labor Day began to move 
here to live. Farmhouses were no 
longer the only houses in the hills. 

And so, Vermont has changed. Yet 
in some important ways, it rcmains 


the same, as many of the essays in 
these books show. Farming, though on 
the economic defensive, is still im¬ 
portant here. Small-scale, face-to-face 
living, close to naturę and close to 
each other still characterizes the Yer¬ 
mont way. Independence and self-re- 
liance are still important, and so is 
hard work. Weather and the seasons 
still define much of our lives. And Yer¬ 
mont is still loved. 

Of all these books of essays, my fa- 
vorite is Noel Perrin's, Last Person 
Rural. It's the best written, and is fuli 
of humor and a wry, original way of 
seeing things. Turkcys eonie into Per- 
rin's woods "bug hunting. 77 The winch 
on his littlc truck gives him so much 
pleasure you practically cxult along 
with him at each new mechanical 
triumph. 

I like Don MitchelPs collection of 


farming essays, Growing UpCountry, 
too. Mitchell is a back-to-the-lander 
who stuck it out, raised a lot of sheep, 
wrote about it all, and just recently 
saw a panther on the far, wooded edge 
of one of his fields. MitchelPs writing 
style is less ąuirky and witty than Per- 
rin 7 s, but his book, too, is fun to read 
and he is a master at explaining the 
nuts-and-bolts economics of real farm¬ 
ing to us village people. 

There are a lot of other writers in 
Vermont as well, and many of them 
are pretty good. That 7 s one thing these 
books make elear: Vermont has be- 
come writers 7 country. Ellen Sulli- 
van 7 s Vermont Voices contains the 
reminiscences of 50 Vermonters who 
grew up in the State or moved here, 
including Deane Davis, Maria Von 
Trapp, and other less prominent peo¬ 
ple. 
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Everything about Vermont! 

30,000 Utles 


(lV l0llt <x' tor 

* 3* 


. . .a wonderful book about 
what it means to be a 
Vermont country doctor. 

Save 60 %/ 

reg. price $16.95, yours for 
only $6.98 + $3 postage! 



To order any book, 
cali tolbfree 
1-800-NEW BOOK! 


81 Church Street Marketplace 
Burlington, VT 05401 
(802) 862-4332 
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“There is one moment 
when the door opens 
and lets 
the futurę in. ,, 

—Graham Grcene 

Books to unleash a 
child’s imagination, tickle a rib 
or feed a hungry mind. 

Our renowned Childrerfs Section 
will fling open the door to a 
li fet i me love of reading. 

We invite you—and your 
children—to visit. 

Open ’til 9 pm Friclciys 


NORTHSHIRE Jh 
BOOKSTORE 2> 

Manchester Center, Vermont 05255 
Open 7 days (802) 362-2200 
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Books By Phone 

r 



/125,000+ active titles 
/ MasterCard, Visa & American Express 
/Books in stock are usually shipped 
within 24 hours - special orders for 
books not in stock - no extra charge 

/Free ąuarteriy catalog 

Monday, Tuesday, Thursday 8:30anv5pm 
Wednesday <Sc Friday: 8:30am-8pm 
Saturday 9am-5pm 



The Dartmouth Bookstore 

Hanover, New Hampshire 03755 

(603) 643-3616 
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★ UNIQUE HANDCRAFTED GEMSTONE JEWELRY ★ 

<>00<>C»0*><>C>0*0<>K*00*>0<)<)*<>0* 

PORCUPINE QUILLS • CRYSTALS • MINERALS • WONDERFUL NATURAL GIFTS 


EARTH LINK • KENNEDY BROTHERS MARKETPLACE 

(802) IIMainSt. Rte.22A Vergennes,Vermont 05491 

Q 77 _fi 7 fiG LlnkYourself to the Beautyand Magle of the Earth 

U WHOLESALE REOUESTS WELCOME ... MAIL ORDER BROCHURE AVA1LABLE 
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VERMONT . 

HANDCRAFTED^ 

VQUAL!TYy 

ck 


BOOKS 


Larry Gilbert's Vermont Odysseys 
has longer essays about contemporary 
Vermont that often express doubt, 
concern, and anger over the changes 
that have come to the Green Moun- 
tains. The best essays in his book — 
Ricky Gard Diamond's delightful 
'The Longest Shortcut," for example 
— see the complexity of a changing 
Vermont and sidestep both stereotyp- 
ical attitudes about the changes: blind 
nostalgia in which the past is always 
better than the present, and blind de- 
spair over what has been, undeniably, 
lost. 

The most eclectic in format, and the 
most mixed in ąuality is the Vermont 
Writers' League's anthology, Vermont 
Voices. Short stories, poetry, and es¬ 
says on a wide variety of Vermont ex- 
periences fili its pages. And though 
many of them are oddments of histor- 
ical or bibliographical value only, 
some, such as Kathy Wendling^ essay 
on Theron Boyd^ house and Barry 
Lane's piece about dairy farming, "Just 
Cows," are fascinating and delightful. 

Which, after all, is what good writ- 
ing should be. — T.K.S. 


BRIEFLY NOTED 


Deane C. Davis, An Autobiography, 

with Nancy Price Graff. Published by 
the New England Press, Shelburne, 
Vermont, 1991. $24.95, hardcover. 
Heartfelt remembrances of his life 
from one of the most important of Ver- 
monTs 20th century governors. Ex- 
cerpted in Vermont Life, Spring 1991. 

While the Sun Shines: Making Hay in 
Vermont, 1789-1990, by Allen R. Yale 
Jr. Published by the Vermont Histor- 
ical Society, Montpelier, Yermont, 
1991. $14.95, paperbound. How hay 
has been madę in Vermont, from hand 
scythe and pitchfork to round bale and 
forklift. Much of YermonTs farming 
history is encapsulated in this short, 
valuable book about Vermont's most 
valuable crop. 

Mansions & Meadows: Lyndon the 
Way It Was, by Virginia Campbell 
Downs. Published by the Lyndon His- 
torical Society, Lyndon, Vermont, 
1991. $11.95, paperbound. A personal, 
ąuirky, and thoroughly entertaining 
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recap of the recent history (mostly 
20th century) of this smali, spunky 
Northeast Kingdom town. 

Pictures from the Country, photo- 
graphs and text by Richard W. Brown. 
Published by Camden House Publish- 
ing, Charlotte, Vermont, 1991. $29.95, 
hardbound. Richard Brown's color 
photographs are both lyrical and in- 
telligent. This book contains 90 of his 
photos of Vermont and other places, 
several of which have appeared in Ver- 
mont Life. The unusual aspect of this 
portfolio is that Brown has written it 
as a guide to rural photography, and 
lets the reader in on the technical data 
and thought that lies behind each 
stunning photograph. 

Navigational Charts of Lakę Cham- 
plain, by Robert Vogel. Published by 
the author, 1991. Distribution by Su- 
san McKibben Publishing Co., 176 
Battery St., Burlington, Vermont. $17, 
paperbound. Vogel has translated and 
revamped the NOAA navigational 
charts of Lakę Champlain into a morę 
manageable spiral-bound format. The 
result is a collection of detailed maps 
of the entire lakę and surrounding 
shoreline that offers Lakę Champlain 
boaters accurate navigation as well as 
hours of entertainment. Although the 
book — complete with depths and 
other navigational information — is 
designed for sailing, it is a delight for 
anyone who would like a look at this 
wonderful lakę in great detail and from 
an angle not covered by other maps. 

A Dresser of Sycamore Trees, by Gar- 
ret Keizer. Published by Viking-Pen- 
guin, New York, 1991. 198 pages, 
$19.95, hardcover. Mr. Keizer writes 
eloąuently about his own religious 
quest and his experiences as the part- 
time minister of a smali Episcopal 
church in Island Pond. 

Out of Order! by Frank Bryan and Bill 
Mar es. Published by New England 
Press of Shelburne, Vermont, 1991. 
116 pages, $9.95, paperback. A collec¬ 
tion of State House and political hu¬ 
mor: jokes, anecdotes, and the funny 
things that politicians do, collected by 
a near-conservative political science 
professor (Bryan) and a near-liberal for- 
mer legislator (Mares). 





Soft, Comfy, Colorful 

100% Cotton Terry 
18 mo. to 3T 
Combination 
Blue/White/Pink/Yellow 
$21°° eappd. 


S. Kaskel 
Box 895 
Manchester, 
Vermont 05254 
(802) 362-3195 
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TVavel Vermont Map & Guide: 

Full-Size Travel Map ofVermont Shows Scenie 
Tburs Featured in Travel Vermont 

Our Map & Guide is the perfect companion to our 
best-selling book Travel Vermont. It is a full-size, 
completely updated road map with the 16 scenie 
tours from Travel Vermont highlighted. The back of 
the map features tour summaries and helpful list- 
ings of what to see, where to stay, where to eat, 
and what to do. For Vermonters and visitors alike. 

33 5 /s x 24 3 /i6, fuli color, $2.95, MAP036 

or use the handy order form opposite page 69 


2nd Edition: 
by Andrew L. Nemethy 


This new edition of Travel Vermont, The 
Best ofthe Green Mountain State , has been 
brought completely up to datę. It provides all the infor¬ 
mation you’ll need to plan your tours of Vermont. Illustrated with 
morę than 100 color photos, Travel Vermont describes 16 regional tours 
(highlighted on our Map & Guide described below) with many tips on things to 
do and see. Includes special sections on hiking, bicycle touring, etc. 

8 V 2 x 11, paper, 136 pp., illus., $16.95, TRY031 


LOOKING FOR SOMETHING? 

• Missingan issue of Vermont Life? 

• Questions about your gift subscription? 

• Changingyour address? 

• Any subscriptions ąuestions? ... 

Our subscription service wants to help. 
Cali TOLL-FREE, 8AM to 7PJV1 EST 
Monday through Saturday:^ 

C800-284-3243 


SAVE! 

Buy both book and map, only $18.90, TKT037 
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Wometi are valued partners at Putney's Sap Gathering Contest. 


Photographed by Paul O. Boisyert 


T hey dont actually gather 
sap at the Putney Sap Gath¬ 
ering Contest, but the rest 
of the event is as traditional 
as it can be. 

The contest commemorates the 
days when farmers all over Vermont 
worked with tcams of horses hauling 
sap sleds through the snów, collecting 
mapie sap for boiling into syrup. It be- 
gan three years ago when Donald and 
Madeline Harlow got together with 
their neighbors and decided that a lit- 
tle competition would be a fitting cel- 
ebration of the end of winter and a way 
to honor Vermont 7 s sugaring tradi- 
tions. Last year 7 s event drew many 
spectators and 17 two-person, two- 
horse teams from three States. 

Designing a sap gathering contest 
took some thought. The organizers 


HARD 
WORK IN 
P UTNEY 

Sap Gathering 
Contest 
Demands 
Old-Time 
Skills 


spent 11 months putting the details of 
the first one together, including locat- 
ing six old-fashioned gathering tanks 
to ride on the six sap sleds that Don 
Harlow built. Holding the event takes 
a lot of work, too. Sap buckets are hung 
in three different arcas of the sugar 
woods near the Harlows 7 sugarhouse. 
Since mapie sap runs don 7 t occur on 
command, especially in Southern Ver- 
mont at the end of March, the "sap" 
is water distributed with the help of 
the local fire department. Each team 
has to collcct as much water as pos- 
sible as ąuickly as possible from 40 
buckets bcaring lids of an assigned 
color. Prizes are awarded based on 
elapsed time, the horses 7 behavior, co- 
ordination of teamstcrs and horses, 
and the gallons collected, which are 
carefully measurcd with eąuipment 
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calibrated by the State Agriculture De¬ 
partment^ weights and measures sec- 
tion. 

"It's timed, but we don't put all the 
emphasis on the times," says Made- 
line Harlow. 

In fact, competitors can lose points 
for transgressions such as spillage, not 
replacing sap bucket lids correctly, 
horses moving without a command, 
horses not obeying commands, horses 
running, and any other lapses in the 
behavior of teamsters, horses or gath- 
erers. Horses that stop and go on voice 
commands are a definite asset. 

"It's exciting to see every team start 
out that course and see how the men 
operate," says Mrs. Harlow. She likes 
to see the coordination between driv- 
ers and horses, to watch the teams 
come to a stop among the maples, and 
the gatherers take off for the trees on 
a dead run. The horses aren't pulling 
teams or fancy show teams, she notes. 
"They're plain old farm teams. Gentle 
giants is what they are." 

Men and women participate. There 
are cash prizes and fun prizes, horse- 
drawn wagon rides and a wood-stack- 
ing contest, and Harlows' nearby 
sugarhouse offers a chance to sample 
fresh mapie products, watch syrup 
being madę, and learn the history of 
mapie sugaring. 

The activities may be old-fashioned, 
but with teams coming and going and 
with the technicalities of the scoring 
procedures, things get fairly compli- 
cated. The Harlows are happy to have 
the Putney SchooPs John Caldwell, 
who has been organizing and timing 
cross-country ski races for decades, to 
keep track of things. Runners bring 
tallies to the scorers in the scoring 
booth. Judges are farmers who have 
sugared the old way and know what to 
look for in horses and men. 

The Harlows have found the job re- 
warding, but so much work that they 
considered not running the contest 
this year. However, with increased lo- 
cal help, it will go on. And so will the 
pleasure of seeing three gcnerations 
discussing the best way to gather sap 
with horses. 

Last year's winners were Lyndon 
Corey, 59, and his son Tim, 31, who 
brought their horses Sally and Gypsy 
all the way down from Fairficld in 
northwestern Yermont. They drove 


180 miles, each way, and braved sleet- 
slicked roads to do it. "I never would 
have come," the elder Corey said, "if 
I didn't have a good working team." 


The Putney Sap Gathering Contest, 9 
a.m.-3 p.m., Marek 28, at Harlows' 
Sugarhouse on Route 5, three miles 
north of Putney (exit 4 from Interstate 
91 north, exit 5 from Interstate 91 
south). No entry fee for contestants, 

$3 admission fee for spectators to 
cover expenses and aid the local Lions 
Club, which sponsors the event with 
help from the Yermont Mapie Sugar- 
makers Association and the Mapie 
Promotion Board. Info: 387-5852. If 
you go, don't forget your boots, be- 
cause it can be muddy or snowy. 




Above, teams 
hustle in the 
firewood- 
s tac king con¬ 
test. Left, 
judges weigh 
each team's 
performance 
in seoeral 
areas to deter- 
mine finał 
scores. 



Close coordination between driver and horses helps top-scoring teams. 
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Yermont Homes 


Life in Vermont 

A Lang Tradition 


Whether you are 
or looking for a 
will find the perfect 
Associates. Coun- 
properties, subur- 


* s~e~i ~ 

E ALT 

& 


moving to Vermont 
second home, you 
home with Lang 
try homes and 
ban homes, homes 


A sign \<ou madę the right choice. 

in downtown Burlington, magnificent homes and properties on 
Lakę Champlain, homes with skiing and outdoor recreation outside 
your front door—Lang Associates will help you find the perfect 
home because Lang is the leader in home sales in Chittenden 
County. 



Dramatic custom-built, multi-level 
contemporary offers the best of Vermont 
in a fabulous 12-acre setting with southem 
exposure, views, pond, and spectacular 
gardens. Incredible privacy and easy drive 
to Lakę Champlain or Burlington. 



A one-of-a-kind country property on 113+ acres! 
Beautifully rcstored 100-year-old farmhouse with 
several outbuildings including horse barn, 60' 
inground lap pool, swimming pond, apple orchard, 
rolling meadows and woods. OLTTSTANDING 
V1EWS! Gourmet country kitchen, 6 bcdrooms, 
4'A bathrooms loaded with EXTRAS!! Great 
location minutes to downtown Burlington. 


Lang Associates, Inc. 

360 Main Street, Burlington Lang Farm Center, Essex 

864-0541 879-5264 


PRIME LAKEFRONT PROPERTY 

5 approved lakefront lots of 4 to 6 acres with 200 to 300 
feet on Lakę Champlain. Lots are wooded and open, 
beaches with fantastic views. Village water to lots and elec- 
tric is available. 1V2 hours from Montreal and 2 miles north 
of Essex, New York and Ferry to Vermont. 

290 ACRES OF WOODS AND MEADOWS 

Road frontage on main highway, Village water and elec- 
tric available, great views of lakę and High Peaks. Ali in 
APA RED - excellent building lots. Offered at $290,000. 

LAKESIDE COTTAGES 

With 171 feet on Lakę Champlain. 7 cottages, all furnished, 
with baths, 3 efficiencies. 2 story home, 6 rooms, 2 baths, 
comes furnished. Large cement dock. $289,000. 

NEW CHALET 

On 14V2 wooded acres. V /2 story with 5 rooms, 2 
bedrooms, 1 bath, 1 room with cathedral ceiling, kitchen 
with black cherry cabinets, decks, electric/wood heat, hand 
constructed with pine log siding. Very secluded. $95,000. 


PO. Box 518, Rt. 22 
Essex, New York 12936 

(518) 963-7000 (Office) • (518) 963-7767 (home) 
(518) 963-7000 (FAX) 



Circle Reader Service Number 142 


Circle Reader Service Number 141 



Would you like morę information on the quality products and services 
advertised in this issue? Look for the reader service number at the bottom of most ads. Circle that 
number on either of the handy cards at the front or back of 
this issue, place a stamp on the card and drop it in the mail. 

The information you're interested in will soon be on its way from our advertisers to you! 
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Yermont Homes 


DISCOYER VERMONT’S BEST. 


.. 

150 Year Old Home 


The Belle of East 

E- 


with 508’ of Frontage 
on a Beautiful Pond. 


Craftsbury. Large, 
extiemely attractive home 


■MEŁ. - * 

9.9 acres. Four bed¬ 


in one of Vermont’s most 



rooms, 1-1/2 baths, 

picturesąue villages. 

IH 1 ^B 


screened porch, dining 
area, laundry room / 


Rambling mid-19th cen- 
tury dwelling on 1-1/2 

^B u 1 > ffi- 





pantry kitchen, work- 


acres offers spectacular 1 



and nurseiy / dressing rcx)m. Beautiful parcel with 
great frontage. Garages and sheds. Wonderful 
garden area with Southern exposure. #503 $115,000 

South Peacham Po- 
tentiaL Attractive cape 
on 1/2 acre in lovely 
village. Eight room 
house offers 3 large 
bedrooms, 1-1/2 baths, 
kitchen, dining room, 
living room, den and 
study. Overlooks Stevens Brook. A delightful family 
home! #515 $79,500 



peiennial gardens, lush lawns, a gaiden shed, large maples 
and smali, young firuit tiees. 7 bedrooms, 4 1/2 baths and 
many special features. Near popular Sports Center for 
winter fun. #315 Owner-Broker $219,000 

Alpine Heights Home 

on a corner lot 
offering hill and 
valley views. Eat-in 
kitchen, formal din¬ 
ing room, living 
room and 3 to 4 
bedrooms. Attached 
barn with overhead storage. #442 $55,000 



Grandma’s House. 

“Over the river and 
through the woods” leads 
to this mid-1800’s gem on 
45 acres. covered porch, 
den with brick fireplace, 
co 2 y kitchen with antiąue 
cabinets, living room with 
bay window and screened-in porch. Second story separate 
apartment has eat-in kitchen, large living room and 2 
bedrooms. The sunny acres have apple tiees, year-round 
stieam and plenty of open space. #519 $125,000 

Sophisticated Luxury 
Amid Rural Privacy 

in prestigious Peacham. 
Done with imagination, 
flair and ąuality. Absol- 
utely gorgeous views. 
Privacy. 3 to 5 bedrooms, 
3 baths. 2 fireplaces. 
Grand, open feel. Gustom kitchen. Screened porch. Open 
deck. Dramatic interior. Mezzanine. #511 $400,000 with 121 
acres, $350,000 with 77 acres 



Main Office 
Box 158 

137 North Shore Road 
Greensboro, VT 05841 

802-533-7077 


w 


REAL ESTATE 


Write or cali for our free illustrated brochure 


Peter D.Watson Agency, Inc. 


Hardwick Office 
Box 1118 
21 Wolcott Street 
Hardwick, VT 05843 

802-472-3338 
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CLASSIC BRICK CAPE 


Located on quiet country lane. Lots of sugar 
maples. Eastern views of Mount Ascutney. Land 
on both sides of the road. 116 acres. Smali 
hamlet. Lots of old features still intact. $295,000 


BLACK RIVER 

ASSOCIATES Ji| 

Jim Damonc 

•REAL ESTATE* Shcrric Shaw 

P. O. Box 458 * 101 Main Street • Ludlow, Yermont • 05149-0458 
802 228 2300 FAX: 802 228-2305 


Mark Gauthier 
Steven Lorenz 
Betty McEnaney 
Terry Thayne 


THE PLACE - SUGARBUSH 

VILLA AT SOUTH VILLAGE 
Located next to the Green 
Mountain National Forest and 
the Sugarbush ski slopes. Your 
ownership of this three 
bedroom villa is carefree as a 
homeowners association 
maintains the common areas. 
Offered fully fumished at 
$ 110 , 000 . 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

EQUESTR1AN CENTER - A modern thirty stall barn with an 80’ by 
180’ heated indoor riding arena, tack room, club room and bar. Also 
included is a restored farmhouse with 4 apartments. This exceptional 
facility is located on 45 acres with three railed fence pastures, run-in 
sheds and magnificent views. A multi-purpose facility suitable for 
individual, camp, lessons and commission sales. Brochure available. 
Offered at $950,000 with terms. 

COUNTRY INN & RESTAURANT - 12 room Country Inn with 35 
seat dining room, 35 seat pub and owner’s apartment. Other features 
include pool, tennis court and rental management of 26 adjacent 
condos. Owner retiring after 22 years. Offered at $595,000. 

For information on Sugarbush properties or other business opportunities contact: 
Ron Zschaler, Broker 

SUGARBUSH INVESTMENT PROPERTIES 

Sugarbush Village 802-583-4500 

Warren, VT 05674 800-521-4550 
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of^pring Euents 


Compiled by Judy Powell 
and Carolan Batchelder 


Notę: Ali dates are inclusive. Because the list- 
ings were compiled last winter, there may be 
changes in times or dates. Cali organizers to 
confirm. For information about Yermont, cali 
the Vermont Travel Division, 134 State St., 
Montpelier, VT 05602 (tel. 802-828-3236), or 
visit local information booths. To submit 
events, contact the Travel Division. 


S pecial 
I Events 


MARCH 


3: Town Meeting Day. 

7: Model Railroad Show. 10 a.m.-4 p.m, So 
Burlington Middle Sch. Info: 524-4429. 

13- 15: St. Albans Rotary Club Expo ’92 
Home & Recreation Show. Fri. 19 p.m.; 
Sat. 9 a.m.-9 p.m.; Sun. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Col- 
lins-Perley Sports Ctr. Info: 524-9100. 

14: Fair Haven St. Patrick’s Supper. 5-7 
p.m., Cong. Church. Info: 265-8605. 

14- 15: Floribunda Exhibit & Sale. Florists, 
landscape designers, art, musie, food. Nor- 
wich, Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun. 11 a.m.-4 
p.m., Trący Hall. Info: 649-3261. 

15 Bondville St. Patricks Day Paradę. 1 
p.m., Rte. 30. Info: 297-2377. 

20: First Day of Spring. 

21: A Taste of Manchester. Dinner auction. 
Info: 362-2224. 

21-22: Woodstock Mapie Festival. Cere¬ 
moniał tree tapping, sugarhouse tours, pan- 
cake breakfasts. Info: 457-3555- 
27-29: Middlebury Annual Home & Gar¬ 
den Show. Fri. 6-9 p.m.; Sat. 10 a.m.-8 
p.m.; Sun. 11 a.m.-4 p.m., U.H.S. Info: 388- 
7951. 

28 Middletown Springs Mapie Fest. 2-4 

p.m. Info: 235-2579- 

29 Putney Sap Gathering Contest. 9 30 

a.m.-3:30 p.m., Harlows’ Sugarhouse. Info: 
387-5852. 


APRIL 


10-12: Newport Home, Recreation, Auto 
and Garden Show. National Guard Ar 
mory, Union St. Info: 334-7782. 



11 : Fair Haven Chicken Pie Supper. 5-7 

p.m., Cong. Church. Info: 265-8605. 

19 Mt. Mansfield Easter Service. Sunrise, 
gondola summit. Info: 253-7311. 

24-26: 25th Annual Vt. Mapie Festival. Ex- 

hibits, paradę, pancake breakfasts; St. Al¬ 
bans. Info: 524-5800. lst Annual Vt. Earth 
Fest. Exhibits on environment, energy, 
transportation, home & garden, green 
products, recycling, and natural foods. Fri- 
day 3:30-8 p.m.; Sat. & Sun. 10 a.m.-8 p.m. 
Burlington Memoriał Auditorium. Info: 864- 
1722. 

25: Green Mt. Dollhouse & Miniaturę 
Show & Sale. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Riversidejr. 
H.S., Springheld. Info: 885-2830. 

26: Manchester Paradę. 1 p.m., H.S. to Fire 
Dept. Info: 362-1315. 


MAY 


2: Vt. Green-Up Day. Statewide. Info: 447- 
3311 Burlington Kids’ Day Celeb. Pa¬ 
radę, performances and morę. 10 a.m., 
Church St. Marketplace and Burlington 
Square Mail. Info: 658-9300, ext. 159. 

9-10 Brattleboro iMay Magie Celeb. Side- 
walk sales, road race, reopening of Brattle¬ 
boro Museum and Arts Center. Info: 254- 
4565. 

23 Bennington Mayfest. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Info: 
442-3584. Vermont Bird-A-Thon. Dawn 
to dusk, statewide. To beneht Yermont In- 
stitute of Natural Sciences. Info: 457-2779- 

24 Middletown Springs Paradę. 3 p.m. 
Info: 235-2376. 


Arl 

A 1 


rtsf^ 

Musie 


(See also Through the Season) 


MARCH 


7: Mandala Folk Dance Ensemble. 7 30 

p.m., Green Mt. H.S., Chester. Info: 875- 
4473- 


APRIL 


3: Arden Trio. Vt. Mozart Festival, 8 p.m., lst 
Cong. Church, Burlington. Info: 862-7352. 
Live Oak Trio Concert. 7 30 p.m., Green 
Mt. H.S., Chester. Info: 875-4473. 

4: Festival of Quilts. Preview, Fri. 7-9 p.m.; 
Sat. & Sun. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., College of St. Jo¬ 
seph, Rutland. Info: 773-3756. 

10 The Woods Tea Company, Irish & 
Celtic musie. 9 p.m., College of St. Jo¬ 
seph, Rutland. Info: 773-5900. 


MAY 


23-24: Bennington Arts & Crafts Fest. 10 

a.m.-4 p.m. Info: 442-9624. 

30: Hardwick Craft Fest. 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m., 
Elem. Sch. Info: 472-3397. 

30-31 Champlain Valley Quilters Guild 
Quilt Show. Shelburne Museum. Info: 
425-2981. 

31 No. Danville Lamplight Service & 
Hymn Sing. 7:30 p.m., Old North Church. 
Info: 748-9350. 


O utdoors 
&Sports 


MARCH 


8: Blueberry Hill Pig Race. X-C skiing, cos- 
tumes, pig BBQ, musie. Noon, Goshen. 
Info: 800-448-0707. 40th Mad River Glen 
Family Ski Tournament. Waitsfield Info: 

496-3551. 

14: Wilmington White House Triathlon. 

Noon. Info: 800-541-2135. 

20-22: North Country Fishing & Outdoor 
Show. Fri. 5-10 p.m.; Sat. 10 a.m.-7 p.m.; 
Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Burlington Memoriał 
Auditorium. Info: 862-7777. 
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APRIL 


5: Sugarbush Triathlon. Run, paddle, bike, 
ski, Waitsfield. Info: 496-3409. 

11 Trout Season Opens. 

11-12: Sugar Slalom. 10 a.m., Mt. Mansfield, 
Stowe. Info: 253-3000. 


MAY 


24 Bank of Vt./Vt. City Marathon and 
Marathon Relay. 8:05 a.m., 26.2-mile 
course, plus relay competition. Burlington. 
Info: 800-642-5154, X360 or 658-1815. 19th 
Bennington County Horse Show. 8 
a.m., Hildene Meadows. Info: 442-5117. 


Iirougli the 

Season 


The Bennington Museum. Daily, 9 a.m.-5 
p.m. Info: 447-1571. 

• Mar. 1-Aug. 18: Paintings by Patsy Santo. 

• Mar. 6-June 15: Vt. People: Photographs by 
Peter Miller. Reception, Mar. 5, 5-7 p.m. 

• May 9: Spring Open House, Peter Matteson 
Tavern. Sheep shearing, spinning & weav- 
ing, old-time musie. 

Billings Farm & Museum, Woodstock. 
Daily, 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Info: 457-2355. 

• May 1: Opening Day. 

• May 3: Annual Plowing Match. 

• May 17: Spring Farm Festival. 

Bolton Valley Resort. Info: 434-2131. 

• Mar. 17-20: Can-Am Games. 

• Mar. 20-22: Spring Thing Weekend. 

Brattleboro Musie Center. Info: 257-4523 

• Mar. 28: Hexagon, piano & winds. W. Vil- 
lage Meeting House, W. Brattleboro, 8 p.m.; 
pre-concert lecture, 7 p.m. 

• May 2: The Ali Saints Ashmont BoyChoir, a 
musie school benefit concert. lst Baptist 
Church, Brattleboro, 7:30 p.m. 

• May 9: Flute Recital by Paula Robison. W. 
Village Meeting House, W. Brattleboro, 8 
p.m.; pre-concert lecture, 7 p.m. 

Capitol Chamber Artists. Musie, narrative, 
theater. 8 p.m. Info: 537-3151. 

• Mar. 13: Vivaldi: The Red Priest. lst Cong. 
Church, Orwell 

• Apr. 24: Prokofiev: Intrigue & Creation. St. 
John Catholic Church, Castleton. 

• May 15: Vive la France. Comm. Hall, Ben¬ 
son. 

Castleton State College. 8 p.m. Info: 468- 
5611, ext. 258. 

• Mar. 5: Concert: Kris Kiko-Cozy Woodwind 
Trio, Old Chapel. 

• Mar. 11: Concert: Songs of South America 
presented by Andanzas, Glenbrook Gym. 

• Mar. 16: Lecture: Elizabeth Bunsen on 
Women in Art Histoty, Old Chapel. 

• Mar. 20, 21, 25, 26: Theatre Arts Production: 
Romeo & Juliet, Fine Arts Center. 

• Apr. 11: Performance: Hartford Ballet, Fine 
Arts Center. 

• Apr. 13: Musical Presentation: French Horn 
Recital by Dan Culpepper, Fine Arts Center. 



7 he Fireview Soapstone Slove, pictured here, is our most popular model! 

ENJOY SOAPSTONE WARMTH 


Soapstone is naturę’s most beautiful, 
durable, and efficient stove materiał. It 
radiates gentle, even and soul-satisfying 
warmth. Since first patented in 1 792 
soapstone stoves have been 
treasured family heirlooms 
in New England. 

Each stove is crafted with' 
detailed iron castings and hand polished 
stone. Variations in grain and color 
assure that each stove is uniąue. 

Woodstock Soapstone Stoves 
offer both traditional and contemporary 
styling, and the latest in clean-buming 
technology. An intemal catalytic com- 
bustor boosts heat output and virtually 
eliminates pollutants. 


Our financing plan makes it easy to own 
a Woodstock Soapstone Stove, with no down 
payment and Iow monthly terms. Mail the 
coupon below to find out morę, or cali the 
factory direct at 1-800-866-4344. 


FREE COLOR CATALOG 


Name_ 

Address_ 

City/State/Zip _ 

I Phone (daytime) (__ 


| Phone (evening) ( ) 


| WOODSTOCK SOAPSTONE CO., INC. 

Airpark Rd., Box 37H/163, W. Lebanon, NH 03784 
Phone (603) 298-5955 • Mon - Sal, 9 am - 5 pm 


please send S6 
for brochure 


Narragansett 


Post&Beam 


design & construction of fine timber framed homes & barns in the Vermont tradition 
RR#1 Box 1 253 • Shelburne, VT 05482 • (802) 864-5838 
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HEAD 




POST 6 BEAM 


Custom Designed House & Barn Frames 
Authentically joined in the Yermont Tradition 


Please send $ 1 for brochure 
P.O. Box 68 V 
Huntington, VT» 05462 
802-434-2120 



Bent Wood 
Hickory / 
Oak Rocker 


Mom's Chair (shown) 
$185.00* 

Dad's Chair (wider) 
$195.00* 

This Adirondack style, 
solid wood rocker is 
morę comfortable than 
you can imagine! Cali 
Toll Free 1-800-727- 
5508, write or stop by! 


Knock on Wood 

P.O. Box 627, Ticonderoga, NY 12883 

*Prices do not indude shipping cost 
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VermontLife 

Magazine Binder 

Collecting Yermont Life 
Magazine? Preserve your 
issues with this durable 
forest-green binder stamped 
in gold leaf. Each binder 
holds 8 issues. 

8^2x12, $9.50, MGB025 

J) ORDER BY PHONE 

i,802-828-3241 

or use the handy order form 
opposite page 69 

Circle Reader Service Number 170 


SPRING EYENTS 


• Mar. 7-8: Guided 20-km. tours, Wolcott to 
Craftsbury, and Craftsbury to Lowell, 9 a.m. 

• Mar. 15: Spring Fling X-C Race, 10 a.m., 10 
and 30 km. freestyle. 

• Mar. 29: Mud & Ice Quadrathlon, 10 a.m. 

Ski freestyle 10 km., mt. bike 20 km., canoe 
10 km., run 15 km. 

Crossroads Arts Council, Rutland. Info: 
775-5413. 

• Mar. 6: Malcolm Dalglish & The American 
Boychoir. Grace Congregational Church, 8 
p.m. 

• Mar. 15: Arcady. Mount St. Joseph Academy, 
7:30 p.m. 

• Mar. 28: La Bottine Souriante. Mount St. Jo¬ 
seph Academy, 8 p.m. 

• Apr. 11: Hartford Ballet. Castleton Fine Arts 
Ctr., 8 p.m. 

• May 1: Its a Mad, Mad, Mad, Mad Magie 
Show. Mili River Union H.S., 7:30 p.m. 

• May 3: Empire Brass. Grace Congregational 
Church, 8 p.m. 

• May 7: Vt. Symphony Orchestra Spring Con- 
cert. Castleton Fine Arts Ctr., 8 p.m. 

Dakin Farm Sugar on Snów Parties, Fer- 
risburgh. 7 a.m.-4 p.m. Info: 985-2507. 

• Mar. 14-15; 21-22; 28-29; and Apr. 4-5- 

Dorset Playhouse. Info: 867-5777. 

• Mar. 13-15, 20-22: A Murder Is Announced 
8 p.m.; Sat. 2 p.m. 

• May 15-17, 22-24 . Auntie Marne. 8 p.m. 


BEST BETS 

Feb. 28-March 1: The Vermont Special Olympics Winter Games. This event will bring 
500 Vermonters together at the Quechee Club near the Village of Quechee to cheer on 
200 special athletes competing in snowshoeing and alpine and nordic skiing. Though 
handicapped, the athletes challenge themselves and triumph. “They compete for the sheer 
joy of participating in the sport," comments Executive Director Jim Murphy. The Special 
Olympics Ice Skating Tournament will be held March 21 at the University of Yermont, 
Burlington. Both events are open to the public. Info: 800-639-1603- 

April 24-26: Vermont Mapie Festival, St. Albans. In March and April Franklin County 
is prime sugaring country. St. Albans celebrates that fact each year with the Yermont Mapie 
Festival, which includes a “Sap Run" foot race, an arts and crafts show, a fiddlers’ contest 
and a paradę. The most popular events, of course, are those that include mapie syrup: 
pancake breakfasts Saturday and Sunday mornings, syrup-tasting, and sugar-on-snow. You 
can even take a shuttle bus to one of the many local sugarhouses. Ali of St. Albans pitches 
in. Info: 524-5800, or contact the Mapie Festival Council Inc., Box 255, St. Albans, YT 05478. 

May 7-9: Vermont Symphony Orchestra Concerts. The YSO has several spring concerts 
scheduled (see listing, Through the Season), but a series in early May seems outstanding. 
A concert scheduled for May 7 at Castleton State College, May 8 at Springfield High School, 
and May 9 at the Flynn Theatre in Burlington features Prokofievs warm and romantic Violin 
Co 7 icei : to # 2 , Dvorak s Symphony No. 8 , and a modern piece, Arvo Part’s Camus in Memory 
of Benjamin Britten. The young virtuoso Chee Yun will be the violin soloist. The concert 
is under the baton of the YSOs new director, Kate Tamarkin. For youngsters, check out 
the 45-minute concert on May 8, “Back to the Futurę with Beethoven," a perfect introduction 
to classical musie for elementary school children, featuring an onstage appearance by the 
composer himself. It will be given at 9 a.m. and 10:45 a.m. at the Flynn Theater, Burlington. 
Info: 864-5741 or 800-876-9192. 

May 9: Matteson Tavem Open House, Shaftsbury. The Peter Matteson Tavern is a 
lovinglv restored 18th century Georgian-style farmhouse owned by the Bennington Mu- 
seum. The tavern’s annual open house is an invitation to the public to visit the farmhouse, 
see modern and old-fashioned sheep-shearing methods, spinning and other traditional 
ways of producing textiles, and enjoy a glimpse of early Vermont at a beautiful old building 
on a beautiful site. Matteson came to Vermont as a teenager, built his Shaftsbury' farm as 
a young man, and probably had a liquor license as a way of earning a little money from 
his neighbors (an old Vermont tradition). The open house runs from 2 to 4 p.m. For 
directions to the tavern, which is on East Road in Shaftsbury', cali the Bennington Museum, 
447-1571. 


• Apr. 20: Reading: Carolyn Chute, Author, 
Old Chapel. 

• Apr. 23: Castleton College Chorus, Fine Arts 
Center. 

• Apr. 29: Rainforest Action NetWork with 
Randy Hayes, Glenbrook Gym. 

Catamount Arts, St. Johnsbury. 8 p.m. Info: 
748-2600. 

• Mar. 14: Craftsbury Chamber Players. No. 
Cong. Church. 

• Mar. 21: The Dance Exchange, a modern 
dance performance. Lyndon Institute. 

• Mar. 26: La Bottine Souriante, concert. 
Fuller Hall, St. Johnsbury’. 

• Apr. 11: Sister Sadie and the Famous Bi- 
blettes. Fuller Hall, St. Johnsbury. 

Catamount Trail Association, Burlington. 
Ski tours around the State. Info: 864-5794. 

• Mar. 7: Wolcott to Craftsbury' Nordic Ski 
Ctr., 21 miles. 

• Mar. 8: Craftsbury Nordic Ctr. to Lowell, 12 
miles. 

• Mar. 14-15: Somerset Valley between Wil- 
mington and Stratton, 25 or morę miles 
over two day trips. 

• Mar. 21: End of Season Ski. 

• Mar. 22: Mapie Sugar Tour: Hazens Notch 
Cross Country Ski Ctr. to Lowell and re¬ 
turn, 10 miles. 

Craftsbury Nordic Ski Ctr., Craftsbury' 
Common. Info: 586-7767. 
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The Fairbanks Museum and Planetar¬ 
ium, St. Johnsbury. Museum, daily, 10 
a.m.-4 p.m.: Sun., 1-5 p.m. Planetarium, Sat.- 
Sun., 1:30 p.m. Info: 748-2372. 

• Mar. 13: Morgan Horse Program, 7:30 p.m. 

• Apr. 4: 5th Annual Conference on the Envi- 
ronment, 9 a.m.-3 p.m. 

• May 1: Annual Wildlife Close-Up — Focus 
on Moose, 7:30 p.m. 

• May 17-23: Naturę Walks, led by museum 
co-directors. 

Flynn Theatre, Burlington. Info: 863-5966. 

• Mar. 1: Ice Theatre of New York, 1 & 7 p.m. 

• Mar. 6: Paul Taylor Dance Company, 8 p.m. 

• Mar. 7: The Gathering of the Clans, 8 p.m. 

• Mar. 15: Bamum, 7 p.m. 

• Mar. 19: The Chieftains, 8 p.m. 

• Mar. 24: Eiko and Koma, 8 p.m. 

• Mar. 29: Bridge to Terabithia. 

• Apr. 4: Doc Watson, 8 p.m. 

• Apr. 11: Youssou N’Dour, 8 p.m. 

• Apr. 12: Rosenshontz. 

• May 22-23: Bread and Puppet Theater, Fri. 7 
p.m.; Sat. 7 & 9 p.m. 

Green Mountain College, Poultnev Info: 
287-9313, ext. 307. 

• Mar. 28: Albright & Powell Jazz Duo. Withev 
Hall, 7:30 p.m. 

• Apr. 12: Green Mountain Chorus Pops Con- 
cert. Ackley Hall, 7:30 p.m. 

Green Mt. Audubon Naturę Ctr., Rich¬ 
mond/Huntington Rd. Info: 434-3068. 

• Mar. 8, 15, 22, 29: Sugar-on-snow, 1-4 p.m. 

Helen Day Art Center, Stowe. Daily 12-5 

p.m., except Tues. and Sun. Info: 253-8358. 

• Through Apr. 4: Sports in Art. 

• Apr. 29-May 20: Student Art Show. 

Hildene, Manchester. Info: 362-1788 

• May 8, 9, 10: Needlework Show. 

• May 11: Open for tour season. 

• May 17: Polo Match. 

Jay Peak Resort. Info: 988-2611 

• Mar. 7: Downhill Race. 

• Mar. 14: Amateur/Pro Race 

• Mar. 19: Fireworks display and magie show. 

• Mar. 28: Annual Mogul Competition & 

Beach Party. 

• Apr. 6: Intershack Battle of the Elements. 

• Apr. 19; Easter Sunrise Service. 

Killington Ski Resort. Info: 422-3333 

• Mar. 7: Juggernaut Alpine, X-C Ski Derby. 

• Mar. 15-20: Canadian/American Ski Week. 

• Mar. 22-27, Mar. 29-Apr. 3: Snów Beach 
Mania. 

• Mar. 28: Ski House Challenge. 

• Apr. 4-5: Bear Mountain Mogul Challenge. 

• Apr. 19: Easter Sunday Celebration. 

• Apr. 25-26: Superstars Weekend. 

• May 1: May Day Fun Slalom. 

• May 23: Spring Rally Triathlon. 

Marlboro College, Marlboro. Info: 257-4333. 

• Mar. 2: Dance of Bali, lecture/performance. 
Whittemore Theater, 7:30 p.m. 

• Apr. 6: Indian Dance, lecture/performance. 
Whittemore Theater, 7:30 p.m. 

• Apr. 20: Middle Eastern Dance, lecture/per¬ 
formance. Whittemore Theater, 7:30 p.m. 

• May 4: Renaissance Dance, lecture/perform¬ 
ance. Whittemore Theater, 7:30 p.m. 

• May 7: Morris and Sword, lecture/perform 
ance. Dining Hall, 7:30 p.m. 

Middlebury College Concert Series. Info: 
388-3711. 

• Mar. 7: The Middlebury Festival Chorus and 


Orchestra, 8 p.m., Mead Chapel. 

• Apr. 4: Sanford Svlvan, 8 p.m., Concert Hall. 

• Apr. 12: Dubravka Tomsic, piano, 4 p.m., 
Concert Hall. 

• Apr. 24: Bill Crofut and Chris Brubeck, 8 
p.m., Mead Chapel. 

Montshire Museum of Science, Norwich 
Info: 649-2200. 

• Mar. 2: Magie Carpet Luncheon, 11 a.m. 

• Mar. 6: Carnegie Chamber Players Concert, 
8 p.m. 

• Mar. 7: Science and Musie Explorations, 11 
a.m. 

• Mar. 17: Energy Efficiency Forum, 7 p.m. 

• Mar. 28: StarLab. 

• Apr. 17: Carnegie Chamber Players, 8 p.m. 

• Apr. 18: Science and Musie Explorations, 11 
a.m., and Return of the Fossils. 

• Apr. 21: Return of the Fossils. 

• Apr. 25: StarLab. 

• Apr. 26: Earth Day, 10 a.m. 

• May 22: Fundraising Auction. 

Mount Snów Ski Resort, West Dover. Info: 
464-8501. 

• Mar. 1: Snów Tire Challenge. Mountain bike 
race down slalom course. 

• Mar. 14: Paul Holland Memoriał Jack Jump 
Race, 3 p.m. 

• Mar. 15: Jimmy Fund Ski-A-Thon, 11 a.m.-3 
p.m. 

• Mar. 21: Vt. Products Day & Kiddie Karnival. 

• Mar. 28-29: Glade-iator of the Year Contest, 
all day. 

• Apr. 19: Easter Sunrise Service, egg hunt. 

Norwich University, Northfield. Info: 485- 

2081. 

• Mar. 26: Rondo American Dance Theater, 8 
p.m., Andrews Hall. 

Pentangle Council on the Arts, Town Hall 
Theatre, Woodstock. Info: 457-3981. 

• Mar. 1: IMAGO. Masks & illusion, theatre & 
comedy, 7 p.m. 

• May 2: Mad, Mad, Mad, Mad Magie Show’. II- 
lusions, disappearing acts, magie, 7 p.m. 

Shelburne Museum. Info: 985-3346. 

• May 23: Museum opening. 

• May 24: Lilac Sunday, 10 a.m.-5 p.m 

• May 30-31; Quilt Fest., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 

Southern Vt. Art Center, Manchester. 

Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., noon-5 p.m. 
Info: 362-1405. 

• Mar. 21-Apr. 15: Exhibit. 

• May 22-24: Antique Show. 

• May 23: Grand Opening with Beatrice Jack¬ 
son and David Humphrys. 

• May 24: Vt. Jazz Ensembie, 8 p.m. 

Stratton Mt. Resort. Info: 297-1886. 

• Mar. 6-8: New’ England Jr. II X-C Champion- 
ships. 

• Mar. 18: lOth Annual Ski-A-Thon, 8:30-11:30 
a.m. 

• Mar. 18-21: lOth Annual U.S. Open Snow- 
boarding Championship, 9 a.m. 

T.W. Wood Art Gallery, Vt. College, Mont- 
pelier. Noon-4 p.m., Tues.-Sun. Info: 828- 
8743. 

• Mar. 7-Apr. 15: Works by Earl Fechter. 

• Mar. 7-May 17: In the Garden, an exhibition 
of garden related paintings and crafts. 

• Mar. 29: Flow'er Show r . 

• Apr. 20-May l -7 : Works by G. Roy Levin. 

Yermont College, College Hall, Montpelier. 

Info: 828-8740. 

• Mar. 22 & Apr. 26: Brunch with Bach, noon. 
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Annual 


Wermont Earth Fest 



This will be the largest event of its 
kind in the State and will feature 
over 100 exhibits on energy, trans- 
portation, home & garden, natural 
and green products, travel, recy¬ 
cling, art and natural foods. 


Burlington, Vermont 
April 24, 25 & 26, 1992 

(weekend of Earth Day) 

for booth reservations cali 
Fuli Circle Productions 

P.O. Box 1507 
Burlington, VT 05402 
(802) 864-1722 


Circle Reader Service Number 171 



WINTER SUN SPACE C0NVERTS 
TO A SUNIMER SCREEN R00M! 



□ Choice of stunning Opal White or Bronze-Tint 
glazings on white or bronze framework □ QWIK™ 
window/screen change system □ Do-it-yourself 
assembly □ America’s #1 value. 

Send $2 for Color Catalogues, Prices, 


SUNBEAM 

STRUCTURES 

□ IVISIOf\J 


SENT FIRST CLASS MAIL. 

Dealer lnquiries Welcome 

VEGETABLE FACTORY, INC 
P.O.Box 1353, Dept VER 
Stamford, CT 06904-1353 
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Bellfires Refractory Fireplaces 

Two Centuries in the Making 


It was Rumford in 1795 and Rosin in 1939- Now, 
Bellfires brings you the world’s most advanced 
woodburning fireplace as a retrofit to your existing 
masonry or metal fireplace. Healthy radiant heat. 
Burns clean (8.4 grams / hr.). Easily out heats the 
Rumford fireplace, any woodstove or fireplace 
insert. Three sizes available. 


Cali 1-800-553-5322 



For the name of Bellfires’ specialist nearest you. Brentwood, NY 11717 
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Yermont ** me 


A Reproduclion of a Tiarę CT Aut/ientic Map 



HAND LETTER’ D &ENGRAVE° 
IN GERMANY IN 1796 . 

A MASTERPlECEj* OF THE 
EARLY ENGRAVER’S ART. 

Reproduced from an original 
copy in the Shelburne Museum. 

A unique gift or an attractive 
conversation piece. 

This map is remarkable in its 
detail, rich with description and 
old place names (like “CameFs 
Rump”), roads of the time, meet- 
inghouses, forts, mills, iron works, 
etc. It locates the residences of 
prominent citizens of the time, 
including Ethan Allen, Ira Allen, 
Gov. Chittenden, etc. 

Printed in original colors on 
acid-free paper, each map 
includes a separate sheet with 
fascinating details about the 
map’s history. 

Approx. 21"x29", in mailing 
tubę, $21.95, #VTM457 



or use the hondy order form 
opposite poge 69 
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Vermont Folklife Center, Middlebury. Info: 
388-4964. Mon.-Fri., 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 

• Through Apr. 17: Ali in a Days Work: 200 
Years of Handweaving in Vermont. 

Vt. Historical Society Museum, 109 State 
St., Montpelier. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Tues.-Fri.; 

9 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat.; noon-4 p.m., Sun. Info: 
828-229T 

• Apr. 18-May 18: Seeds of Change: Two 
Hundred Years of Encounter and Change. 

Vt. Special Olympics. Ali ages and abilities. 
Info: 863-5222 or 800-639-1603 (Vt., except 
Burlington). 

• Feb. 28-Mar. 1: Winter Games, Quechee 

• Mar. 21: Ice Skating Tournament, UVM, Bur¬ 
lington. 

• Apr. 4-5: Valley Reunion #2, Mad River Val- 
ley. 

• May 3: Invitational swim meet, Bennington 
Recreation Center. 

• May 9: Kids Quest ’92, fitness challenge, So. 
Burlington. 

Vt. State Craft Ctr., Frog Hollow, Middle¬ 
bury. Info: 388-3177. 

• Mar. 6 : Shaker Conference. 

• Mar. 7-8: Hands-on Workshops. 

Vt. Symphony Orchestra Concerts, Bur 
lington. Info: 864-5741 or 800-876-9192. 

• Mar. 14: Classical Concert. Flynn Theatre, 
Burlington, 8 p.m. 

• May 7: Classical Concert. Castleton State 
College, 8 p.m. 

• May 8 : Young Peoples Concert. Flynn Thea¬ 
tre, Burlington, 9 a.m. & 10:45 a.m. 

• May 8 : Classical Concert. Springfield H.S., 8 
p.m. 

• May 9: Classical Concert. Flynn Theatre, 8 
p.m. 


WHAT S NEXT 

In the Summer Issue 

O/Wermont Life 

Saved! Two elderly brothers and the Naturę 
Conservancy combine to preserve a wonderful 
piece of the Champlain Valley in Rutland 
County. 

Great Gardens: Photographer Alan L. Graham 
tours some of Vermont’s most beautifiil display 
gardens. 

The Bike Path Boom: Bike and recreation 
paths have their day. 

Heritage Joumey: From the bottom of Yer¬ 
mont to the top, by horse and wagon. 

Farm Vacations: What better way to experi- 
ence Vermont? 

Ron West: Richfords most famous fiddler 
helps keep Vermont’s fiddling traditions alive. 

A Wide Swath: The scything contest at Addison 
County Field Days means competition with an 
edge to it. 
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Plus: Vermont’s State craft centers; cruising 
Lakę Champlain on the Carillon and morę! 


























Green Mountain 



Art & Collectibles. 


Limited Edition Fine Art Prints. Fine art prints 
from New England photography of Christopher 
Belnap. Send for fuli color catalog: The Belnap 
Gallery, Woodchuck Hill, P.O. Box 232, Arling- 
ton, VT 05250. 

Mapie Leaf Christmas Ornaments of copper and 

brass. Brilliant reds, oranges, gold. No two alike. 
Handcrafted in Vermont by national award- 
winning sculptor, Jack Chase. Color brochure. 
Birch Pond Sculpture, PO Box 23-V, Jericho 
Center, VT 05465. 


Books. 


How To Cook A Deer And Other Critters. 

Ali new gamę and fish cookbook for men. Tips 
on winę, spices, eąuipment; how to be camp cook; 
humor, advice & great recipes. Send check or 
money order for $16.95 (includes postage) to Crit¬ 
ters, Dept. G, Box 2849, Evergreen, CO 80439. 


Business Opportunities. 


Let the government finance your smali business. 

Grants/loans to $500,000. Free recoided message: 
(707) 449-8600. (SZ3) 


Crafts. 


Carriage House Comforters. Handcrafted cov- 

erings for the bed and body madę in Vermont. 
Cal1 for free catalog (800) 828-DOWN. 


Lodging. 


Craftsbury B&B on Wylie Hill. Superb views, 

terrific road and mountain biking. Craftsbury 
Common, VT 05827. (802) 586-2206. 


Spring . . . skiing, fisbing, wildflower sniffing. 

Fine accommodations, scrumptious breakfasts, 
gracious hospitality. GOLDEN MAPLE: 1865 
Country Inn on Vermont’s Lamoille River. 
Wolcott Village, VT 05680. (802) 888-6614. 

Thomas Mott B&B. 1-800-348-0843, in Vermont 

(802) 796-3736. Beautiful 1838 farmhouse, 4 bed- 
rooms, private baths, fuli breakfast, Northshore 
Lakę Champlain, Alburg, Vermont, year-round, 
$50-$65 double occupancy. 


Gifts & Mail Order. 


AYNSLEY 

f discontmued 

COALPORT 

( Ir bonę 

MINTON 

chma 

ROYAL A 


DOULTON ({ 

\\ VAN NESS 

ROYAL V 

CHINA 

WORCESTER 

COMPANY 

SPODE 

1124-VL Fairway Drive 

WEDGWOOD 

Waynesboro. Virgima 22980 

by appointment 

(703) 942-2827 


Real Estate & Rentals. 


BUYERS AGENTS for upscale properties in 

VT/NH. Experience, fidelity, network, anonym- 
ity. We can travel. CHOATE & CHOATE, INC. 
800-BUY-ONLY. 

COZY COTTAGE—Views of Lakę Champlain/ 

Adirondack Mountains. Bright, cheerful, 2 bed- 
rooms. Nice lot, towering trees, near boating, 
fishing and golf. $49,500. (212) 751-3094 
(evenings). 

FREE vacation rental guide with 400 + rental 

ads. Vermont Travel Division, Montpelier, VT 
05602. (802) 828-3236. 

Land for sale, 1 acre. Village of Dorset, VT. Cali 
(516) 751-2243. 

MAKE YOUR MOVE TO VERMONT! 

Elegant, profitable village Victorian B&B for sale 
in Southern VT. $175K. Fully licensed. (802) 
463-9023. Yideo available. 


sunsets, private, scenie 13.2 acres, quiet historie 
road, picturesąue Town of Cabot. Architect 
designed, three bedrooms, 2-1/2 baths, large field- 
stone fireplace, two car garage, guest quarters, 
great-room, workshop. Many fine touches. Must 
see. $198,000. (802) 563-2411. 


Vermont Property Owners Report 

A bimonthly newsletter for owners and 
buyers of Vermont real estate. $ 39 /year. 
Refund if not satified. Send check to: 

VPOR, Dept. G 
P.O. Box 1110 
Montpelier, VT 05601 



Sewices. 


HYDRO TECH CLEANING. Residential and 

commercial exterior restoration and/or power 
washing. Licensed and fully insured. References 
and free demos. (802) 257-1757 Apr-Oct. 


How To Advertise. 


Display classifieds in Vermont Life: 

Ali classified advertising requires payment with 
order. Display classified ads are sold by the 
column-inch and may include black and white 
photos or linę art. Columns are 2-1/8 inches wide. 

Per column-inch: IX ratę $220, 4X ratę $195. 

Text classifieds: 

Ali classified advertising requires payment with 
order. Text-only classified ads are sold by the 
word, with a 10-word minimum. Add 10% for 
all-bold-face. 

Per word: IX ratę $3.50, 4X ratę $3.20. 

Closing Dates: 

for Summer 1992 issue, April 1, 1992; 
for Autumn 1992 issue, July 1, 1992; 
for Winter 1992 issue, October 1, 1992; 

For Spring 1993 issue, January 1, 1993. 


Greenhurst Inn - Quintessential Victoriana. RD2 

Box 60, Bethel, VT 05032. (802) 234-5629. 


QUALITY CEDAR HOME—Panoramie Views. 

Spectacular views of Green Mountains and 


Return to: Vermont Life 

PO Box 43, Charlotte, VT 05445 



If you are buying, selling, renting or just shopping . . . you 're in the rigbt place, Vermont Life. 
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Picture Postscript 



Why is the Jenne Farm in Reading, above, the most photographed farm in Vermont, possibly New England? 
Is it the curving road? The graceful buildings? The undulating hills? 

On a spring day such as this one captured 
by photographer Alden Pellett, no explanations seem necessary. 
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Can Your Checking Account 
Cruise You To: 

San Juan, St. Thomas and 
St. Maarten? 

I 1 --jjifij . 

Ours Can! 






s— 








Now that youre 50 or older, 
Vermont National Bank 
offers you the Richer Life®! 

As a member, exciting vacation 
packages are available and 
offered to you ąyxemendous 
discounts. Youll also receive a 
complete package a pbaimng 

• Th^Yerńiont Dividend Card 
£ Free Checking With Interest 

• Free Visa® Gold * 

• Quality Service Guarantee 
... and the list goes on. 


For morę details, visit one of our 31 banking branches, or cali 1-800-541-2439. 


* Upon Approval 
Member FDIC 


VERMONT NATIONAL BANK 
Quality People - Quality Sernice 


Eąual Housing Lendcr 
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Fresh Vermont Milk 

It s the best there is. 


F or kids and adults, fresh Vermont milk is an 

important (and easy and tasty) part of a balanced, 
nutritious diet. 

Milk is a major source of calcium. For most of us, that’s 
essential. And milk supplies protein, riboflavin, magne- 
sium, phosphorus and Vitamins A, B6 and BI2. Vermont 
milk may also be fortified with Vitamins A and D. 

There’s milk for every taste — whole, low-fat or skim. 

So do your body good. Drink some Vermont milk every 
day. 


This message has been brought to you by Vermont’s dairy farmers and 
the Vermont Department of Agriculture, Food and Markets. For morę 
information, cali or write: 

Vermont Milk Brochure 
Vermont Department of Agriculture 
120 State Street 
Montpelier, VT 05620-2901 
802-828-2416 

Look for the Yermont Seal of Quality on your next dairy-food purchase. 















